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SKETCH OF THE BARBARY STATES. 


Enterine the Mediterranean sea through the straits of 


Gibraltar, -the first land cn the right is the empire of Moroc- 
co, the most powerful and populous of those states which 
have generally been denominated the Barbary powers. This 
empire extends, on the Atlantic ocean, from Cape Noon 
to Cape Spartel, and thence up the Mediterranean until it 
touches the territory of Algiers. Morocco is governed by an 
emperor, who reigns in all the severity of eastern despotism, 
that is to say, with a complete disposal of the lives and pro- 
perties of his subjects. As the representative of the pro- 
phet, or head of the Mahometan faith in his empire, his will ig 
supposed to be that of the prophet whom he represents; as 
sole interpreter of the Koran, which is not only the religious 
but the political guide of the Musselman, in all his civil re- 
lations, he governs without control. The effects of this per 
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fect union of church and state were never more completely 
exemplified than in the empire of Morocco, where a late 
learned and casuistical emperor, by an ingenious interpreta- 
tion of a passage of the Koran, assumed the privilege of be- 
coming the sole and universal legatee of all his subjects. 
This privilege is still exercised at the will of the reigning 
monarch, who can at pleasure take possession of the proper- 
ty of every deceased person, in despite of the will of the 
dead, or the rights of the living. To this present time it not 
unfrequently happens, that estates are thus sequestrated by 
the emperor, who either allows the heirs a stipend out of 
what belongs to them, or, more frequently dispossesses them 
entirely. | 

The climate, the soil, and productions of Morecco are 
among the finest and richest in the world, and from its ex- 
tent, its fertility, the number of its inhabitants, which is 
nearly fifteen millions, and its advantageous situation, bound- 
ing on two oceans, Morocco would ¢laim the distinction of 2 
first rate power, were it not oppressed by a system of govern- 
ment calculated to depress the human mind, and destroy the 
activity of the body, by rendering the acquisition of know- 
ledge, as well as of riches, dangerous to the possessor. 

At the northernmost extremity of this empire, is mount 
Atlas, which, it is said, gave name to the Atlantic ocean, but 
which is called by the Moors, who are best entitled to give it 
a name, Jibbel d’ Zatute, or Apes Hill. It is nearly opposite 
to Gibraltar rock, and these two constituted the famous pil- 
lars of Hercules, celebrated as the boundaries of his labours. 
it was here that, after severing these two mountains with his 
single arm, and thus forcing a communication between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean seas, that Hercules ended his 
labours, as well he might, for it would seem that the force of 


fiction could carry him no farther. 

The present empire of Morocco, it is supposed, formed a 
part of the Roman province of Mauritania, celebrated by the 
Roman geographers, historians, and poets, as a country 
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where every production of nature was more excellent, and in 
greater abundance, than in any other portion of the earth. 
It afterwards, on the destruction of the eastern empire, was 
overrun by the khalifs, successors of Mahomet, under whom 
the Moors, the name given to the descendants of the Arabs 
and Negroes, forming the mass of the population of the Bar- 
bary states, achieved the conquest of Spain. From Spain 
they were expelled, with circumstances of barbarity which, 
co-operating with the difference in religion, a fruitful source 
of human antipathies, probably caused that rooted hatred 
and contempt with which they have ever since been animated 
towards the Christians. : 

Soon after the establishment of the independence of the 
United States of America, the government turned its attention 
to the security of commerce in the Mediterranean, and a trea- 
ty was concluded on the 28th of June 1786, which establish- 
ed the most amicable relations between the two nations. This 
treaty was limited in its duration to fifty years, and a mutual 
good understanding has subsisted ever since, (with the excep- 
tion of one trifling interruption,) although it contained no sti- 
pulation for the payment of tribute on the part of the United 
States. , 

Continuing up the Mediterranean, the next in order of the 
Barbary states is Algiers, which is four hundred and sixty 
miles in length, and from forty to one hundred in breadth. 
Algiers formed, like Morocco, a part of ancient Mauritania; 
and, on the decline of the Roman empire, fell into the hands 
of the Greeks, who, in the beginning of the seventh century, 
were expelled by the Saracens. After various revolutions, 
in which, though the tyrant was changed, the people ever 
remained slaves, Algiers became tributary to Spain, from 
whose domination it was freed by the renowned Aruch Bar- 
barossa, who, being invited to the assistance of the Algerines, 


drove out the Spaniards, and, according to the custom on 


such occasions, occupied the government himself. Barbaros- 
sa, inorder to sustain his usurpation, acknowledged allegiance 
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to the grand signior, and this was continued by his succes- 
sors, who were generally sent from Constantinople, until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when, on the represen- 
tation of the people of Algiers, permission was given by the 
Porte to elect a bey, who was to pay a tribute, acknowledge 
the customary allegiance, and govern with the consent of bis 
divan, or council of military officers. 

Algiers has beco -e, in effect, a military government, the 
bey being deposed and elected by the officers of the janiza- 
ries, without even the formality of applying to the grand sig- 
nior, and the only trace of dependance is exhibited in an an- 
nual present of a few fine boys to the successor of Mahomet, 
The consequence of this system of military election is, that 
the oppression of the people, who have no voice in the state, 
remains the same under every change, and that the violence 
of the soldiery, and the tyranny of their creature, has no re- 
straint whatever, except the boundaries of their vices and 
their wants. One tyrant may be brought to the bowstring, 
another raised to the throne, without the people either know- 
ing or caring about the matter. 

The city of Algiers derives its name from the Arabic word 
Algesair, or the island, there having been once an island 
fronting the city, which is now joined to the main land. It is 
built on the side of a hill, and is said to appear to navigators 
in the form of a ship’s topsail, the tops of the houses being 
all flat and white. Algiers is supposed to contain one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, principally Mahometans. 

Tunis is divided from the territory of Algiers by the river 
Zaine, and is about three hundred miles in length. It follow- 
ed the fortunes of its neighbours, having successively formed 
a part of the empire of Rome, of the Saracens, and of the 
Turks. Its government is now, in almost all respects, simi- 
lar to that of Algiers, and the same consequences result from 
it. The city of Tunis is built on the north point of the gulf 
of Goletta, about eight miles from the site of ancient Car- 


thage, of which nothing now remains but a few vestiges that 
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indicate nothing of its former grandeur. Its rival, Rome, 
still exists; but in its present state almost creates a doubt in 
the mind, which of the two offers to its contemplation the 
most affecting reverses. Of Carthage nothing remains but 
the place she occupies in history—of Rome nothing but what 
presents an aflecting contrast to her ancient glory. Carthage 
is destroyed, and her race is no more; or, if they exist, exist 
under another name, and there is nothing of her now but what 
is great—the memory and the record of her former power. 
Rome still remains, and thousands of curious travellers, who 
have read of her universal empire, her mighty senate, her un- 
circumscribed emperors, and her invincible people, resort 
thither to see a city so famous for arts, arms, and literature. 
They behold St. Peter’s exhibiting, indeed, a splendid con- 
trast to the massy and noble remains of Roman grandeur, yet 
not so great a contrast as Is presented by the present race of 
Romans to the sturdy, inflexible, unconquerable plebeian of 
the days of Coriolanus, who must be asked for his suffrage 
before he would give it, even to the saviour of Rome. They 
see a wretched pageant arrogating to himself little less than 
omnipotence, yet the mere puppet of those very princes 
whose predecessors formerly held his stirrups; a govern- 
ment of monks, an aristocracy of princes, living in splen- 
did marble palaces, claiming a descent from the Casars— 
tyrants of the people, and slaves to the priesthood, and a mi- 
serable populace, surrounding the traveller in multitudes, 
and quarrelling, lke curs, for the very bones that are 
thrown into the streets. Surely Carthage was more fortunate 
than her rival; for it is better to perish with the regrets of 
mankind than to survive as objects of their derision and con- 
tempt. 

The ancient Romans, who, wherever they carried their 


arms, left works of art that survived their empire, and 
remained as indestructable evidences of conquest and sub- 
jection, erected at Tunis one of the nobiest aqueducts in 
the world. It is ninety miles in length, and some of the 
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arches are nearly an hundred feet high. | : 
purpese for which it was intended, and will proba 
for ages a lasting monument of utility and magnificence. The 
ety of Tunis was formerly supposed to contain two hun- 
dred thousand people, but its population is now probably 
less. [tis ten miles in circumference, walled, flanked with 
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under my command, which he readily granted, and at the same Bi il 
time, offered me every facilty to enable me to gratify my cu- an. | 
riosity. He said that the Arabs on the coast would prove Bie ie 
troublesome to us, unless they were informed that it was with " ; q i 
his approbation we visited the place; and to remove all ap- ay th 
prehensions of any injury from them, he would despatch a chawn ele Ih 
or messenger to prepare them for our reception, and also send ail tl 


a rais, or captain of one of his corsairs, with me in my ves- 
sel, to cause every civility to be paid to our party. After 
these arrangements had been made, and permission obtained 
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to take from Leptis any curiosities we could bring off, I took _ f Ali) 
on board Dr. Ridgeley the American consul, the French vice- | ‘a , i 
consul, the rais and his servants, and proceeded eastward. _ i a aq 
‘On arriving at Leptis, which is known by the remains of ae t 
a large castle situated close to the beach, as well as by the ain 
ruins which every where present themselves, we discovered ie i 
the messenger who had been despatched before us, and a | He i 
party of Arabs. with their horses and arms, and a number of r i q 
sheep; these, we were told on landing, were a present from : i 
the Arabs, agreeably to an order from the bashaw, and were ie Ih 
also given to understand that the horses were intended for be h 
our use in travelling into the interior, or wherever else we ee i 
wished to go. : 4 |" 
‘We remained at Leptis three days, in which time we ex- Ta { 
plored all the ruins, most of which were in a better state of hae 
preservation, and far exceeding in magnificence every thing i" EY 
of the kind I had seen in any part of the world. The | j ai 
columns were mostly thrown down, some of them broken in ae 
two or more pieces. They were generally of an enormous i | 
size, and of that beautiful green marble called the verd an- WwW 
tique. It was evident that they must have been overthrown by an 
some violent shock of nature, as they were, in many instances, : a 





removed a considerable distance from the bases on which 
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they had stood. Every where was tg be seen the ruins of BE 
magnificent temples, and all around were scattered large 4 ay 


fragments of altars, and other decorations of the interior of 
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ancient temples, heads, legs, arms, and bodies of marble sta~ 
tues, as also several figures, entire, with the exception of 
their faces, which had been destroyed by the Arabs, in the be- 
lief that they were the bodies of unbelievers, who had been 
turned into stone, as a punishment for their sins. Parts of 
superb Mosaic floors lay exposed to view, and several coins of 
former ages, reduced to rust by long exposure, were found. 
We visited also the burial places, and took copies of the in- 
scriptions on the numerous marble sarcophages, but without un- 
derstanding them. On entering some of the huts of the Arabs, 
built of materials taken from these ruins, we saw among the 
rough stones composing their walls, the square ends of cof- 
fins, with their inscriptions still entire; parts of altars, pieces 
of marbie exquisitely carved; and could not help musing on 
the changes which time and circumstances so often produce. 
Shaits of marble columns generally formed the principal foun- 
dations of these miserable huts, whose whole appearance ex- 
hibited such a inixture of ancient elegance, contrasted with 
modern barbarity, as served to impress more strongly upon 
our minds than ever, the mortifying truth, that nothing is 
eternal which is the work of man, and that those who erect the 
sublimest temples to the Gods, know not but that they are 
preparing materials for the hut of the robber. 

* We visited the port, and saw the stone reservoirs where 
the galleys once obtained their supplies of water, and could 
distinctly see from whence it used to gush out, as well as the 
steps by which their crews ascended from their vessels. The 
port was circular; the entrance narrow, and strongly defended 
by castles, which in those days were no doubt deemed impreg- 
nable. The bottom of this harbour is now above the level of 
the sea, and where ships once rode, the grass now grows. 
The aqueduct is still entire in many parts, and the castles, 
the temples, and other superb remains, are now the abode of 
the jackall and wild-pigeon. The wails of that city, in some 
places have been shaken down, and on the side towards tix 


sea are nearly corered with the sands ef the ocean. which the 
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strong north winds have thrown upon the coast. In some 
parts the tops of the houses are exposed, the sand having not 
yet quite covered them., They are of hewn stone and flat. 
‘On digging through some of them, we found they were filled 
with sand. The amphitheatre, which is without the walls 
of the city towards the east, exhibits the vestiges of great 
magnificence. Itis about seventy yards wide, and one hun- 
dred and fifty in length, with flights of stone steps, running 
from the area in the middle, to the outer walls. The entran- 
ces are at either end, and it never has been covered. There 
is arange of pedestals running the whole length of the area, 
and on digging in the sand at the base of one of them, we 
found the head of a lion, which I took on board the Enter- 
prise, and gave to Mr. Latrobe, on my arrival in the United 
States.” . 

Such is Leptis, once the principal city of a potent con- 
federacy of cities, which defied the power of the Roman em- 
perors.—What remains of it now, is only calculated to add 
one more to the numerous instances of that oblivion, to which 
all the physical labours of man seem destined. Of the splendid 
cities mentioned in ancient histories, we know not where many 
of them stood, and of the others, nothing remains but a few inde- 
finite traces, either to lead or mislead the scholar. Were it not 
for the poet or the historian, it never would have been known 
to us that they ever had beenatall. Troy now only exists in 
the poetry of Homer, and the fate of that city is in itself suf- 
ficient to convince us, that none of the works of man approach 
so near to immortality as the labours of his mind. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SQUADRON, 
UNDER COMMODORE DECATUR, AGAINST ALGIERS, TUNIS, AND 
TRIPOLI. 

In the year 1795, a treaty was concluded between the 

United States of America, and the dey of Algiers, in which 
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the former were put upon a footing with other nations, on 
condition oi paying to the dey, a yearly tribute of twelve 
thousand Algerine sequins, to be invested in naval stores. 
This treaty subsisted without any infringement on the part of 
the Algerines, until some time in the month of July, 1812, 
when the dey, stimulated, probably, by the near prospect of a 
war between the United States and England, which he was 
encouraged in the belief would annihilate the naval force of 
the former, and disable them from taking satisfaction, took an 
opportunity to violate its most important articles. He was 
probably further stimulated to this measure, by having little 
employment at that time for his cruisers, in consequence of 
just concluding a peace with Portugal, while at the same 
time he was prevented from committing depredations upon his 
old enemies, the Sicilians, of whom the English had declared 
themselves the protectors. 

The pretence of his highness for this breach of his en- 
gagements, was that the cargo of the ship Allegany, then just 
arrived, with naval stores, for the payment of the tribute sti- 
pulated in the treaty of 1795, did not contain such an assert- 
ment of articles as he had a right to expect. In consequence 
of this disappointment, the dey, who was subject to violent 
paroxysms of passion, became exceedingly outrageous, and 
told his minister of marine that the cargo should not be re- 
ceived; that the ship should immediately quit Algiers, and that 
colonel Lear, the American consul, should go with her, as he 
could not have a consul in his regency, who did not cause 
every article to be bought, as he ordered. Every attempt 
to explain, on the part of the consul, was without effect on the 
dey, who either was, or ailected to be extremely angry. A few 
days afterwards he made a demand of certain arrearages of 
tribute, to the amount of twenty-seven thousand dollars, the 
claim to which was founded on the difference between the so- 
lar and lunar years, the one consisting of three hundred and 
sixty-five, the other of three hundred and fiity-iour days, 


creating a diflerence of half a vear, jn the lapse of seventeen 
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years, which had expired since the conclusion of the treaty. 
This was the first time the distinction between the Christian 
and Mahometan year had ever been brought forward by his 
highness, and it is certain that it was insisted upon in this in- 
stance, merely as furnishing a pretext for exacting money from 
the government of the United States, or, in case of a refusal, as 
furnishing an additional ground for a declaration of hostilities. 
The reasonings, remonstrances, and explanations of the con- 
sul were without effect, and he was at last given to under- 
stand, that if the money was not paid immediately, he would 
be sent to the marine in chains—the Allegany and her cargo 
confiscated; every citizen of the United States in Algiers con- 
demned to perpetual slavery, and war forthwith declared. 
After various ineffectual attempts to negociate a mitiga- 
tion of these demands, colonel Lear finally received this de- 
finitive answer to his repeated applications, by his highness’s 
drogerman—* That he should to-morrow morning pay into 
the treasury, twenty-seven thousand Spanish dollars, which he 
(the dey) claimed as the balance of annuities due from the 
United States, and then depart from the regency of AI- 
giers with his family and all the citizens of the United 
States.” On failure of payment, the consequences, which 
had at first been threatened, would most assuredly be in- 
flicted. This message having been considered as conclu. 
sive, the consul, desirous of averting these calamities from 
himself, his family, as well as a number of his countrymen 
then in Algiers, made every effort to raise the money de- 
manded. A merchant of Algiers, at length advanced it on 
receiving bills on Joseph Gavino, American consul at Gibral- 
tar, and it was paid into the treasury before the time specifi- 
ed in the dey’s message. Having committed the care of his 
property, which he was-not permitted to attend to himself, ta 
the agent-general of his Swedish majesty at Algiers, colonel 
Lear embarked on board the Allegany, with his family and 
about twenty others for the United Siates. The dey, imme- 
diately on his departure, commenced hostilities upon our 


commerce, and these outrages remained unrevenged by the 
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government of the United States, which could not send a 
force to the Meditcrranean, in consequence of the war with 
Great Britain, declared in June following these transactions. 
Immediately, however, on the ratification of peace with 
Great Britain, the attention of congress was called to a 
consideration of the conduct of Algiers, and the foregoing 
facts being sufficiently substantiated, war was declared to ex- 
ist between the United States of America, and the regency 
of Algiers. Preparations were immediately made to follow 
up this declaration, and a squadron was fitted out under the 
command of commodore Decatur, consisting of the Guerriere, 
Constellation, and Macedonian frigates, the Ontario and 
Epervier sloops of war, and the schooners Spark, Spitfire, 
Torch, and Flambeau. Another squadron, under commodore 
Bainbridge, was to follow this armament, on the arrival of 
which, it was understood, commodore Decatur would return 
to the United States in a single vessel, leaving the command 
of the whole combined force to commodore Bainbridge. 
The force under commodore Decatur rendezvoused at 
‘New-York, from which port they sailed the 20th day of April, 
1815, and arrived in the bay of Gibraltar in twenty-five days, 
after having previously communicated with Cadiz and Tan- 
gier, In the passage, the Spitfire, Torch, Firefly, and Onta- 
rio, separated at different times from the squadron in gales, 
but all joined again at Gibraltar, with the exception of the 
Firefly, which sprung her masts, and put back to New-York 
to refit. Having learned at Gibraltar that the Algerine squa- 
dron, which had been out into the Atlantic, had undoubtedly 
passed up the straits, and that information of the arrival of 


the American force had been sent to Algiers by persons in 
Gibraltar, commodore Decatur determined to proceed without 
delay, up the Mediterranean, in the hope of intercepting the 
enemy before he could return to Algiers, or gain a neutral port. 

The 17th of June, off Cape de Gatt, he fell in with and 
captured the Algerine frigate Mazouda, in a running fight of 
twenty-five minutes. After two broadsides the Algerines ran 
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below. The Guerriere had four men wounded by musketry— 
the Algerines about thirty killed, according to the statement 
of the prisoners, who amounted to four hundred and six. In 
this affair the famous Algerine admiral, or Rais, Hammida, who 
had long been the terror of this sea, was cut in two by a can- 
non shot. 

On the 19th of June, off cape Palos, the squadron fell in 
with and captured an Algerine brig of twenty-two guns. The 
brig was chased close to the shore, where she was followed by 
the Epervier, Spark, Torch, and Spitfire, to whom she sur- 
rendered, after losing twenty-three men. No Americans were 
either killed or wounded. The captured brig, with most of 
the prisoners on board, was sent into Carthagena, where she 
has since been claimed by the Spanish government under the 
plea of a breach of neutrality. As this affair will probably 
become a subject of negociation between the United States 
and Spain, we decline entering into further particulars. 

From cape Palos, the American squadron proceeded to Al- 
giers, where it arrived the 28th of June. Aware that a de- 
spatch-boat had been sent from Gibraltar, to inform the regen- 
cy of his arrival, and having also learned that several Tar- 
tans had gone in search of the Algerines, to communicate the 
news, commodore Decatur concluded that their fleet was by 
this time safe in some neutral port. He therefore thought it 
a favourable time to take advantage of the terror which his 
sudden and unwelcome arrival had excited, to despatch a let- 
ter from the president of the United States to the dey, in or- 
der to afford him a fair opportunity to open a negociation. 
The captain of the port was immediately despatched to the 
Guerriere, on the receipt of this letter, accompanied by Mr. 
Norderling the Swedish consul; and commodore Decatur, who, 
with Mr. Shaler, had been empowered to negociate a treaty, 
proposed the basis, on which alone he could consent to enter 
on the affair of an adjustment. This was the absolute and 
unqualified reliaquishment of any demand of tribute on the 
part of the regency, on any pretence whatever. To this he 
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demurred. He was then asked if he knew what had become: 
of the Algerine squadron, and replied—‘ By this time it is 
safe in some neutral port.” ‘ Not the whole of it,”? was the 
reply. He was then told of the capture of the frigate, of the 
brig, and of the death of Hammida. He shook his head, and 
smiled with a look oi incredulity, supposing it a mere attempt 
to operate on his fears, and thus induce an acceptance of the 
proposed basis. But when the lieutenant of Hammida was 
called in, and the minister learned the truth of these particu- 
lars, he became completely unnerved, and agreed to negoci- 
ate on the proposed basis. He premised, however, that he 
was not authorised to conclude a treaty, but requested the 
American commissioners to state the conditions they had to 
propose. This was done, and the captain of the port then 
requested a cessation of hostilities, and that the negociation 
should be conducted on shore, the minister of marine having 
pledged himself for their security while there, and their safe 
return to the ships whenever they pleased. Neither of these - 
propositions were accepted, and the captain was expressly 
given to understand, that not only must the negociation be 
carried on in the Guerriere, but that hostilites would still be 
prosecuted against all vessels belonging to Algiers, until the 
treaty was signed by the dey. 

The captain of the port and Mr. Norderling then went on 
shore, but the next day again came on board, with the infor- 
mation that they were commissioned by the dey to treat on 
the basis for which the commissioners of the United States 
had stipulated. A treaty was then produced, which the com- 
missioners declared could not be varied in any material arti- 
cle, and that consequently, discussion was not only useless. 
but dangerous on their part; for if in the interim the Algerine 


squadron were to appear, it would most assuredly be attacked. 
On examining the treaty proposed, the captain of the port 
was extremely anxious to get the article stipulating for the 
restoration of the property taken by the Algerines during the 
war dispensed with, earnestly representing that it had been 
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distributed into many hands, and that as it was not the present 
dey who declared war, it was unjust that he should answer 
for all its consequences. The article was, however, adhe- 
red to by the American commissioners, and after various at- 
tempts to gain a truce, as well as to gain time, it was at length 
settled that all hostilities should instantly cease, when a boat 
was seen coming off with a white flag, the Swedish consul 
pledging at the same time his honour, that it should not be 
hoisted until the dey had signed the treaty, and the prisoners 
were safe in the boat. The captain and Mr. Norderling then 
went on shore, and returned within three hours; with the trea- 
ty signed, together with all the prisoners, although the dis- 
tance was more than five miles. The principal articles in 
this treaty were, that no tribute under any pretext or in any 
form whatever, should ever be required by Algiers from the 
United States of America—that all Americans in slavery should 
be given up without ransom—that compensation should be 
made for American vesseis captured, or property seized or dee 
tained at Algiers—that the persons and property of American 
citizens found on board an enemy’s vessel should be sacred— 
that vessels of either party putting into port should be sup- 
plied with provisions at market price, and, if necessary to be 
repaired, should land their cargoes without paying duty— 
that if a vessel belonging to either party should be cast on 
shore, she should not be given up to plunder—or if attacked 
by an enemy within cannon shot of a fort, should be protect- 
ed, and no enemy be permitted to follow her when she went 
to sea within twenty-four hours. In general, the rights or 
Americans on the ocean and the land, were fully provided for 
in every instance, and it was particularly stipulated that all 
citizens of the United States taken in war, should be treated 
as prisoners of war are treated by other nations, and not as 
slaves, but held subject to an exchange without ransom. Af- 
ter concluding this treaty, so highly honourable and advanta- 
geous to this country, the commissioners gave up the captured 


frigate and brig, to their former owners. ‘To this they were 
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influenced by a consideration of the great expense it would 
require to put them in a condition to be sent to the United 
States—-the- impossibility of disposing of them in the Mediter- 
ranean, and by the pressing instances of the dey himself, who 
earnestly represented that this would be the best method of 
satisfying his people with the treaty just concluded, and con- 
sequently the surest guarantee for its observance on his part. 
The policy of the measure we think sufficiently obvious, when 
it is considered that the dey would most likely, in case of their 
refusal, have fallen a victim to the indignation of the people, 
and that, in all probability, his successor would have found his 
safety only in disowning the peace which had been made by 
his predecessor. There being, as we before stated, some dis- 
pute with the Spanish authorities with regard to the legality 
of the capture of the Algerine brig, it was stipulated on the 
part of the American commissioners, in order to induce the 
Spaniards to give her up, that the Spanish consul and a Spa- 
nish merchant, then prisoners in Algiérs, should be released, 
and permitted to return to Spain if they pleased. According 
to the last advices the brig was still detained by the Spanish 


-rovernment, and the ultimate disposal of this vessel will pro- 


bably be settled by an amicable negociation. 

Commodore Decatur despatched captain Lewis in the 
Epervier, bearing the treaty to the United States, and leav- 
ing Mr. Shaler at Algiers, as consul-general to the Barbary 
states, proceeded with the rest of the squadron to Tunis, with 
the exception of two schooners under captain Gamble, sent 
to convoy the Algerine vessels home from Carthagena. He 
was prompted to this visit, by having been informed that a 
misunderstanding existed between our consul and the ba- 
shaw of Tunis, into the nature of which he considered him- 
self bound in duty to inquire. © Here he was officially inform- 
ed by the consul of a violation of the treaty subsisting be- 
tween the United States and the bashaw, first, in permitting 
two prizes of an American privateer to be taken out of the 
fiarbour by a British cruiser, and secondly, in permitting a 
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company of merchants, subjects of Tunis, to take the proper- 
ty of an American citizen at their own price, and much below 
its real value. 

The truth of these allegations being thus officially verified, 
commodore Decatur addressed a letter to the prime minister 
of Tunis, demanding satisfaction for these outrages exercised 
or permitted. by the bashaw, and a full restoration of the 
property thus given up or sacrificed. ‘The bashaw, through 
the medium of his prime minister, acknowledged the truth of 
the facts, as well as the justice of the demands; but begged 
twelve months to pay the money. ‘This was refused; and on 
receiving assurances that it would be paid forthwith, the com- 
modore went on shore, where he received the visits of the dif- 
ferent consuls. The brother of the prime minister of Tunis 
chanced to arrive with the money at this time, and seeing the 
British consul in conversation with commodore Decatur, threw 

“down the bags which contained it with great indignation, at 
the same time addressing the consul in English, which he 
spoke fluently, ‘‘ You see, sir, what Tunis is obliged to pay 

for your insolence. You must feel ashamed of the disgrace 
you have brought upon us. You are very good friends now, 
but J ask you whether you think it just first to violate our 
neutrality, and then to leave us to be destroyed, or pay for 


’ As soon as the money was paid, the ba- 


your aggressions.’ 
shaw prepared to despatch a minister to England, to demand 
the amount which he had been obliged to pay in consequence 
of this requisition of the American commodore. 

After adjusting these differences, the squadron proceeded 
to Tripoli, where commodore Decatur made a similar de- 
mand for a similar violation of the treaty subsisting between 
the United States and the bashaw, who had permitted two 
American vessels to be-taken from under the guns of his cas- 
tle by a British sloop of war, and refused protection to an 
American cruiser lying within his jurisdiction. Restitution 
of the full value of these vessels was demanded, and the mo- 
acy, amounting to twenty-five thousand dollars, paid by the 
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| bashaw into the hands of the American consul. After the 
conclusion of this affair, the American consular flag, which 
Mr. Jones, the consul, had struck, in consequence of the vio- 
lation of neutrality above mentioned, was hoisted in the pre- 
sence of the foreign agents, and saluted from the castle with 
thirty-one guns. In addition to the satisfaction thus obtained 
for unprovoked aggressions, the commodore had the pleasure 
of obtaining the release of ten captives, two Danes, and eight 
Neapolitans, the latter of whom he landed at Messina. 

After touching at Messina and Naples, the squadron sail- 
ed for Carthagena on the 31st of August, where commodore 
: Decatur was in expectation of meeting the relief squadron, 
under commodore Bainbridge. On joining that officer at Gi- 
braliar, he relinquished his command, and sailed in the Guer- 
riere for the United States, where he arrived on the 12th of 
November, 1815. Every thing being done previous to the 
arrival of the second division of the squadron, under commo- 


; 
i 

| dore Bainbridge, that gallant officer had no opportunity of 
| | distinguishing himself, as we are satisfied he always will 
where occasion occurs. Pursuant to his instructions he exhi- 
bited this additional force before Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 


where they were somewhat surprised at the appearance of 





the Independence seventy-four, having always been persua- 
ded that the United States were restricted by their treaties 
with England from building ships of that class. When colo- 
nel Lear was consul at Algiers he endeavoured to convince 
the ministers of the dey that such was not the case; but they 
fave | always replied, “ If you are permitted to build seventy-fours, 
let us see one of them and we shall be satisfied.’”?> Commo- 
dore Bainbridge sailed from Gibraltar thirty-six hours before 
the Guerriere, and arrived at Boston the 15th of November. 
Thus was concluded an expedition in which, though few, 
perhaps no opportunities occurred for a display of the hardy 
prowess of our sailors, the nation acquired singular honour, 
in humbling and chastising a race of lawless pirates, who 
have long been the inveterate scourges of the Christian world. 
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Independently of the glory thus accruing to the republican 
name, the probable advantages arising from this sudden and 
unlooked-for appearance of an American squadron immediately 
after a war with Great Britain, we think will be manifold. 
This circumstance will give them an idea of the power and 
resources of the United States altogether different from that 
which they before entertained; and serve to convince them of 
the danger of provoking their resentment under any expecta- 
tion of the destruction of their navy by any power whatever. 
That the assurance of an immediate war with England was 
what principally encouraged the dey of Algiers to commence 
hostilities against the United States, under a conviction that 
eur little navy would speedily be annihilated, is evident from 
the following fact. One of the dey’s officers one morning in- 
sinuated, whether true or false we cannot say, to the British 
consul at Algiers, that it was his fault that they declared war. 
* You told us,”’ said he, * that the American navy would be 
destroyed in six months by you, and now they make war up- 
on us with two of your own vessels they have taken from you!” 

We are aware that the states of Barbary pay little 
attention to the faith of treaties, and that they profess a per- 
fect contempt for that code which is called the law of nations, 
which, they say, was established without their consent, and 
gonsequently is not binding on them. We know that the pr 
ratical habits of these people are almost unconquerable, and 
their antipathy to the Christian name inveterate. But we al- 
so know that those whom no obligations can bind, are best 
restrained by their apprehensions of punishment when they 
offend. Fear is a potent auxiliary in the attainment of jus- 
tice, as well as the prevention of offence, and the recollection 
of a chastisement, when it does not stimulate to revenge, Is 
generally effectual in preventing a repetition of those outra- 
ges which brought down the punishment. Without calcula- 
ting, therefore, on the good faith or the good will of the Bar- 
bary states, we cannot but permit ourselves to hope and be- 
lieve that the late display of our naval force in the Mediter- 
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ranean, and the prompt energy of the distinguished officer 
who directed it, will have secured to the United States a last- 
ing peace, unshackled by any degrading compliances on our 
part, and gained by an honourable exertion of force in a just 
cause. 

Whatever may be the actual advantages resulting from the 
operations of the American squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and whether the treaty made by commodore Decatur will be 
permanent or not, still is there one thing growing out of it 
which can never be forgot by the people of the United States. 
It is the recollection of having humbled these proud barbari- 
ans, that have so long been the terror of the Mediterranean, 
and the scourge of the Christian name. The prowess of these 
renowned freebooters, has long been connected with the ro- 
mantic exploits of chivalry, and is associated with our earli- 
est recollections. The Christian knight had always his fiercest 
encounters, his most desperate struggles with some “ paynim 
Moor,” and though the reputation of the knight, as well as 
a due regard to poetic justice, rendered it indispensable that 
the Christian should triumph, still his triumph was always 
gained with infinite difficulty. A proof of the opinicn long 
entertained of their prowess is, that they are everywhere re- 
presented in the old legends, as of a gigantic stature. It is 
one of the errors of ignorance to make the body, rather than 
the mind, the criterion for heroism, and there is hardly a dis- 
tinguished champion of the early ages that was not remarka- 
ble for the dimensions of his frame, because it was by this 
that the writers of romance endeavoured to give to their sim- 
ple readers a more striking image of strength and ferocity. 

Independently of the reputation which the Moorish race 


sustains in the works of imagination, most familiar in our 
childhood, they possess also strong claims to historical renown. 
In Spain they long maintained a splendid empire, and the glo- 
ry of Pelagio, of the Cid Rodrigo, and Gonsalvo, is principal- 
ly derived from the agency of these heroes in the expulsion of 
the Moorish kings of Cordova and Grenada. Few have for- 
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gotten the fate of Don Sebastian, king of Portugal; and none 
perhaps are ignorant of the discomfiture of Charles V, who, 
backed by half the power of Europe, and all the treasures of 
the new world, invaded Algiers, from whose territory he was 
driven after the loss of almost the whole of his army. An- 
other example is that of Lewis XIV, who made attempts to 
humble the pride of these nations, but was never able to gain 
from them terms so advantageous as those dictated by our 
commissioners. Nay, even the potent fleet of lord Nelson fail- 
ed ina still more recent instance in a similar attempt, after hav- 
ing previously succeeded in others, that were at that time con- 
sidered almost desperate, but which have since been discover- 
ed to have owed their success to the deplorable imbecility and 
unskilfulness of his opponents. 

From the foregoing causes, as well as from the circum- 
stance of their having long been the terror of the mariner, and 
the scourge of the powers bordering on and navigating the 
Mediterranean, has arisen that feeling of vague, but over- 
whelming terror, with which the world has long contemplated 
these renowned barbarians. This feeling was perhaps strong- 
er in this country, previous to the Tripolitan war, than any 
where else, and we contemplated these poor creatures 
through the same exaggerated medium we once did, and in 
some degree still do, more than one nation across the Atlan- 
tic. To the gallant navy which first dissolved the enchant- 
ment of British superiority, are we indebted for our emanci- 
pation from that of Algerine prowess, and for this among other 
benefits we are indebted to a race of admirabie officers, who 
seemed to be conscious that whatever other men might be, 
they could not be more than their equals. They seem, in- 
deed, even to have possessed that noblest species of confi- 
dence, which is not derived from any idea of what their ene- 
mies might be, but of what they themselves really were. 

In contemplating what was performed by our small force, 
conducted as it was with characteristic. promptness and ener- 


ey, we are called upen to compare it with what was done by 
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the most powerful monarchs of Europe, and the comparisor: 
is a subject of honest exultation. Perhaps to assume a supe- 
riority over these mighty potentates, who occupy so large a 
space in history, may be called boasting. So let it be. It is 
by performing such things, that nations become illustrious, and 
it is by speaking of them as they ought to be spoken of, that 
courage and enterprise meet their reward, and emulation is 
awakened from its slumbers. The pride of our hearts is gratifi- 
ed with the knowledge that while the corsairs laughed at the de- 
mands of a superior European fleet, carrying the descendants 
of De Ruyter and Van Tromp, they shrunk beneath the energy 
of a republican commodore, and gave up what they had never 
before yielded to any nation. In addition to this, both our 
pride andour humanity are solaced with the conviction that our 
ships of war, ennobled as they are by many other attributes, 
have, by the late treaty with Algiers, become sanctuaries, not 
like the Catholic and Mahometan churches, for robbers and 
assassins, but for the oppressed Christian slaves of all nations. 





OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


COPIES OF LETTERS FROM COMMODORE DECATUR TO THE SE- 
CRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


U. S. ship Guerriere, at sea, May 20, 1815. 


S1 
a have the honour to inform you, that after being detained by head winds 
from the 18th instant, I have now passed the bar, and shall proceed to the point 
of destination with all possible despatch. 
I will thank you to order the transport ship that is to follow us to touch at 
Gibraltar, where she will receive instructions as to our place of rendezvous. 


I have the honour to be, &e. 
S. Decatur. 


oe ee 


U. S. ship Guerriere, off Gibraltar, June 15, 1815. 


Str, 
I have the honour to inform you of our arrival off this place, after a pas- 


sage of twenty-five days, having previously communicated with Cadiz and Tan- 


The Spitfire, Torch, and Firefly separated from the squadron during a 


gier. 
Iam happy to 


gale of wind, on the 26th ultimo, and the Ontario on the 3lst. 


find that they have all, with the exception of the Firefly, arrived. The latter 
vessel, I fear, may have lost her spars and returned to the United States. From 
all the information T can collect [ feel assured that the Algerines have returned 
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into the Mediterranean. The vessels that separated are now joining, and I shall 
proceed in search of the enemy forthwith. I have the honour to be, &e. 
S. DECATUR. 


(£xTRACT.) 
U.S. ship Guerriere, off Curthagena, June 19, 1815. 
Str, 

I have the honour to inform you that on the 17th inst. off Cape de Gatt, the 
squadrou fell in with and captured an Algerine frigate of forty guns, and be- 
tween four and five hundred men, commanded by Rais Hammida, who bore the 
title of Algerine admiral. She strack her flag after a running fight of twenty- 
five minutes. The admiral was killed at the commencement of the action. Af- 
ter the Guerriere (who from her favourable position was enabled to bring the ene- 
my to close action) had fired two broadsides, they, with the exception of a few 
musketeers, ran below. The Guerriere had four men wounded by musket shot. 
We have four hundred and six prisoners, including the wounded. The prisoners 
state that about thirty were killed and thrown overboard. 

‘Their squadron is said to be cruising in our vieinity; five days ago they were 
off this place. Unless | obtain some furthar intelligence of them to-morrow, I 
shall proceed to the port of Algiers, in the hope of intercepting their return. 
For the present I have determined to send the prize into Carthagena. 
I have the honour to be, &e. 
S. Decatur. 


U.S. ship Guerriere, June 20, 1815. 
Sir, 

1 have the honour to inform you, that on the 19th inst. off Cape Palos, the 
squadron under my command captured an Algerine brig of twenty-two guns, 
and a hundred and eighty men. After a chase of three hours she ran into shoal 
water, where I did not think it advisable to follow with our large ships, but 
despatched the Epervier, Spark, Torch, and Spitfire, to whom she surrendered 
after a short resistance. ‘Twenty-three men were found dead on board. We 
received from her eighty prisoners, the rest of her crew having left her in boats. 
Many of these must have been killed by the fire of our vessels, and one of the 
boats was sunk. 

None of our vessels sustained any damage, nor was there a man killed or 
wounded. ‘This brig is larger than the Epervier; was built in Algiers five years 
ago by a Spanish constructor, the same who built the frigate captured on the 
i7th, and is perfectly sound. I have the honour to be, &e. 

S. Decatur. 
U. §. ship Guerriere, Bay of Algiers, July 4, 1815. 
SIR, 

We have the honour to refer you to the official reports of commodore De- 
eatur to the navy departnent, for an account of the operations of this squadron 
previous to our arrival off Algiers on the 28th uitimo 

Having received information that the Algerine squadron had been at sea for 
a considerable time longer than that to which their cruises usually extend, and 
that a despatch boat had been sent from Gibraltar to Algiers to inform them of 
our arrival in the Mediterranean, we thought that they might have made a har- 
bour where they would be in‘safety. We, therefore, whilst they were in this 
state of uncertainty, believed it a proper moment to deliver the president's let- 
ter, agreeably to our instructions. Accordingly on the 29th ultimo, a flag of 
truce was hoisted on board the Guerriere, with the Swedish flag at the main. A 
boat came off about noon, with Mr. Norderlivg, consul of Sweden, and the cap- 
iain of the port, who confirmed the intelligence we had before received, and to 
whom we communicated information of the capture of their frigate and brig. 
¥he impression made by these events was visible and deep. We were request- 
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ed by the captain of the port, Mr. Norderling declaring he was not authorized ta 
uct, to state the conditions on which we would make peace; to which we repli- 
ed by giving the letter jof the president to the dey, and by a note from us to 
him, a copy of which, No. 1, we have the honour to transmit herewith. The 

eaptain of the port then requested that hostilities should cease pending the nego- 
tiation, and that persons authorized to treat should go on shore, he and Mr. 
Norderling both affirming that the minister of marine had pledged himself for 


our security and return to our ships when we pleased. Both these propositions 


were rejected; and they were explicitly informed that the negotiation must be 
earried on on board the fleet, and that hostilities, as far as they respected vessels 
could not cease Uhey returned on shore. On the following day the same persons 
returned, and informed us that they were commissioned by the dey to treat with 
us on the proposed basis, and their anxiety appeared extreme to conclude the 
peace immediateiy. We then brought forward the model of a treaty, which we 
declared would not be departed from in substance, at the same time declaring 
that although the United States would never stipwate for paring tribute under 
any form whatever, yet that they were a magnanimous and generous nation, 
who would, upon the presentation of consuls, do what was customary with other 
great nations, in their friendly intercourse with Algiers. The treaty was then 
examined, and they were of opinion that it would not be agreed to in its present 
form, and particularly requested that the article requiring “the restitution of the 
property they had captured, and which had been distributed, might be expun- 
ged, alleging that such a demand had never before been made upon Algiers. 
To this it was answered that the claim was just and would be adhered to. Uhey 
then asked, whether, if the treaty should be signed by the dey, we would engage 
to restore the captured vessels, which we refused. They then represented that 
it was not the present dey who had declared the war, which they acknowledged 
to be unjust, conceding that they were wholly in the wrong, and had no excuse 
whatever; requesting, however, that we would take the case of the dey into 
consideration, and upon his agreeing to terms with us more favourable than had 
ever been made with any other nation, to restore the ships, which they stated 
would be of littie or no value to us, but would be of great importance to him, as 
they would satisfy the peo ople with the conditions of the peace we were going to 
conelude with him. 

We consulted upon this question, and determined that, considering the 
state of those vessels, the sums that would be required to fit them for a passage 
to the United States, and the little probability of selling them in this part of the 
world, we would make a compliment of them to his highness in the state they 
then were, the commodore engaging to furnish them an escort to this port. This, 
however, would depend upon their signing the treaty as presented to them, and 
could not appear as an article of it, but must be cousidered as a favour confer- 
red on the dey by the United States. 

They then requested a truce, to deliberate upon the terms of the proposed 
treaty, which was refused: they even pleaded for three hours. The reply was 
*‘not a minute; if your squadron appears in sight before the treaty is actually 
signed by the dey, and the prisoners sent off, ours would capture them.” It 
was finally agreed that hostilities should cease when we perceived their boat com- 
ing off witha white flag hoisted, the Swedish consul pledging his word of honour 
not to hoist it unless the treaty was signed, and the prisoners in the boat. They 
returned on shore, and, although the distance was full five miles, they came back 
within three hours, with the treaty signed, as we had concluded it, and the pri- 
soners 

During the interval of their absence a corvette appeared in sight, which would 
have been captured if they had been detained one hour longer. The treaty has 
since been drawn out anew, translated by them, and duly executed by the dey, 
which we have the honour to transmit herewith 

Mr. Shaler has since been on shore, and the cotton and money mentioned 
in the 4th article, have been given upto him. They now show every disposi- 
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tien to maintain a sincere peace with us, which is doubtless owing to the dread 
of our arms. And we take this occasion to remark, that in our opinion, the 
only secure guarantee we can have for the maintenance of the peace just con- 
eluded with these people, is the presence in the Mediterranean of a respectable 
naval force. 

As this treaty appears to us to secure every interest within the contempla- 
tion of the government, and as it reaily places the United States on higher 
ground than any other nation, we have no hesitation, on our part, in fulfilling 
such of its provisions as are within our power, in the firm belief that it will re- 
ceive the ratification of the president and senate. 

We have the honour to be, with respect, sir, your obedient servants, 

STEPHEN DecaTuR. 
WILLIAM SHALER, 
The honourable James Monroe, secretary of state. 


U. S. ship Guerriere, off Algiers, July 5, 1815. 
Srr, 

I have the honour to inform you of the proceedings of the squadron subse- 
guent to the date of my Jetter of the 20th ultimo. Having put the greater part 
ef our prisoners on board the captured brig, I sent her into Carthagena, and 
made sail for Algiers, where we arrived on the 28th. Finding the A:gerine 
squadron to be sti!l out, and knowing that they had been at sea for a longer pe- 
xiod than usual, and that a despatch boat had been sent to Algiers to inform 
them of our arrival, { thought it probable that they would seek shelter in some 
neutral port. It seemed, therefore, a favourable moment to deliver a letter from 
the president to the dey, pursuant to instructions from the department of state, 
which would afford him an opporiunity to open a negotiation, if he thought pro- 
per. A negotiation was accordingly opened, and a treaty of peace was dictated 
by us, and finally concluded in twenty-four hours. This treaty, possessing all 
the favourable features of those which have been concluded with the most fa- 
voured nations, together with other advantages conceded to us only, I flatter my- 
self will be considered honourable to the United States, particularly when we 
compare the small force employed on this occasion with the formidable expedi- 
tious which have often, and without success, been fitted out against Algiers. It 
has been dictated at the mouths of our cannon; has been conceded to the losses 
which Algiers has sustained, and to the dread of still greater evils; and L veg 
leave to express to you my opinion that the presence of arespectable naval force 
in this sea will be the only certain guarantee for its observance. 

Having coneluded the treaty, | have, in conformity to your instructions to 
dispose of such vessels as might be captured, and which would be unsafe to send 
home, in such a manner as should seem to me most expedient, restored them 
in their present state to the dey of Algiers. This was earnestly requested by 
the dey, as it would satisty his people with the conditions of the peace, and it 
was determined by Mr. Shaler and myself, that, considering the state of these 
vessels, the great expense which would be incurred by fitting them for a voyage 
fo the United States, and the little probability of selling them in this part of the 
world, it would be expedient to grant his request. 

[ have appointed captain Downes of the Epervier, to the Guerriere, and 
Hieutenant Shubrick, (first of the Guerriere) to the Epervier, which brig I have 
determined to send home with despatches. These arrangements | trust, will 
meet the approbation of the government. The ten American prisoners who 
were confined in Algiers, have been delivered up, and I have given them a pas- 
sage in the despatch vessel. 

[ shall now proceed with the squadron to Tunis, and from thence to Tripol?. 
At the latter place I understand there exists some difficulty between our consul 
and the regency, of what nature [am not particularly informed. 

I have charged captain Lewis with the delivery of the despatches to govern- 
ment, and the flags taken from the Algerine admiral and the brig. He is an offic 
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cer of great merit, whom I beg leave strongly to recommend to the notice of 
the government. I have the honour to be, &c. 
S. Decatur. 


‘ U.S. ship Guerriere, Bay of Tunis, July 31, 1815. 
IR, 

I have the honour to inform you, that upon my arrival at the anchorage, & 
was made acquainted with the following transactions, which had taken place here 
during our late war with Great Britain. Two prizes, which had been taken by 
the Abaellino privateer, and sent into this port, were taken possession of by % 
British vessel of war while lying within the protection of the bey of Tunis. 
The consul having communicated to me information of this violation of our trea- 
ty with Tunis, I demanded satisfaction of the bey. After some hesitation, and 
purposing a delay of payment for one year, my demand was aeceded to, and the 
money, amounting to fifty-six thousand dollars, paid into the hands of the eonsul, 
Mr. Noah, agent for the privateer. 

Of the papers which I have the honour to transmit herewith, No. 1 is 2 
copy of the consul’s letter to me:—No. 2, is a copy of my letter te the prime 
minister of the bey;—and No. 3, isa copy of the consul’s acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the money. 

I shall proceed immediately to Tripoli, and will give you early information of 
the further proceedings of this squadron. The bey of Tunis has now lying in 
this harbour, nearly ready for sea, three frigates, and several smaller vessels 
of war. 1 have the honour to be, &e. 

S. DecaTuR- 


U.S. ship Gwerriere, Bay of Tripoli, August 31, 1815. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that immediately after the date of my last 
communieation I proceeded to Tripoli. Upon my arrival off that place I re- 
ceived from our consul a letter, a copy of which (No. 1,) is herewith transmit- 
ted In consequence of the information contained in this letter, I deemed it ne- 
cessary to demand justice from the bashaw. The enclosed (No. 2,) is a copy 
of ry note to the prime minister of Tripoli. On the next day the governor of 
the city of Tripoli eame on board the Guerriere to treat in behalf of the bashaw. 
He objected to the amount claimed by us, but finally agreed to our demands. 
The money, amounting to the sum of twenty-five thousand doHars, has been paid 
into the hands of the consul, who is agent for the privateer. The bashaw also de- 
livered up to me tea captives, two of them Danes, and the others Neapolitans. 
I have the honour to enclose the letter of the consul informing me of the con- 
clusion of this affair. 

During the progress of our negotiations with the states of Barbary, now 
brought to a conclusion, there has appeared a disposition on the part of each of 
them, to grant as far as we were in a situation to demand. Any attempt to con- 
ciliate them, except through the influence of their fears, 1 should expect to be 
vain. Itis only by the display of a naval force that their depredations ean be 
restrained I trust that the successful result of our small expedition, so honourable 
to our country, will induce other nations to follow the example, in which case 
the Barbary states will be compelled to abandon their piratical system. 

i shall now proceed with the squadron to Carthagena, at which place I hope 
to find the relief squadron from America. I have the honour to be, &c. 

S. DrecaTun. 


rome 


(EXTRACT.) 
U.S. ship Guerriere, New York 


Siz, 

I have the honour to inform you of my arrival, in the Guerriere, at this port 
to-day. We left Gibraltar on the 7th ult. Thirty-six hours preceding, commo- 
dore Bainbridge, having in eompany the Macedonian, Congress, and all the 
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smaller vessels, sailed for America. On our passage home we passed the squa- 
dron in longitude thirty-two degrees. The frigates United States and Constella- 
tion, sloops Erie and Ontario remain in the Mediterranean. 

Captain Downes, late of this ship, has been appointed to the Ontario. Cap- 
tain Elliott returns as a passenger in the Macedonian Lieutenant G. W. Rodgers 
joined this ship as captain, and I beg leave to draw the attention of the depart- 
ment to this indefatigable and meritorious officer. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
S. DecaTur. 


LETTERS REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING CORRESPONDENCE. 


Te his excellency, the prime minister to the bey of Tunis. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose te your excellercy a despatch from the depart- 
ment of state of the United States of America, by which you will perceive the 
friendly disposition of my government towards the bey and regency of Tunis. 
When that despatch was written, it was believed that aciisposition equally friend- 
ly existed on the part of Tunis. With surprise, I understood on my arrival in 
the Mediterranean, that the treaty existing between the two countries had been 
violated on the part of Tunis. First, by permitting two vessels which had been 
captured by an American vessel, to be taken out of the pay of Tunis by a Bri- 
tish cruiser; and secondly, by sanctioning the conduct of a company of Jew mer- 
chants, subjects of Tunis, in taking the property of an American citizen at their 
@wnh price, and much below its real v. lue. 

In consequence of this information, as soon as I had obtained justice from Al- 
giers for her aggressions, I hastened to this port with the power and the disposi- 
tion to exact from the regency an observance of our treaty. 1 now require an 
immediate restitution of the property, or of its value. Your excellency will per- 
ceive the necessity of the earliest attention to this communication, and of making 
knewn to me the decision of his excellency the bey, with the least possible delay. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
S. Decatur, &e. &e. 


To his excellency, the prime minister of Tripoli. 


U.S. ship Guerriere, off Tripoli, August 6, 1815. 
Sir, 

Ihave been officially informed that the bashaw of Tripoli has permitted a 
British sloop of war, pending hostilities between the United States and that na- 
tion, to take from out his harbour, and from under the guns of his castle, two 
American prizes, in direct violation of the treaty subsisting between the two na- 
tions. As soon as I had settled with Algiers for her aggressions, and with Tu- 
nis for a similar outrage, with that now complained of, I hastened to this place 
with a part of the squadron uncer my command. 

With ample power to take satisfaction for the violation of our treaty above 
stated, I only follow the invariable rule of my government in first making a de- 
mand of justice. I have therefore to inform your excellency, that I require im- 
mediate restitution te be made,‘of the full value of the vessels taken from the 
harbour of Tripoli, as before stated, as also compensation for the loss sustained 
by the detention of the American cruiser, in violation of the treaty. 

Your excellency will perceive the necessity of making known to me the de- 
termination of his excellency the bashaw, in relation to these demands, with the 
least possible delay. 


I have the honour to be, &e. 
S. Decatun, &c. &e. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF 
: CAPTAIN CHARLES STEWART. 


Captain Caarzes Stewart, was born in Philadelphia, 
on the 22d of July, 1778. Both his parents were natives of 
Ireland. His father came to America at an early age, and 
followed the business of a mariner in the merchants’ service. 
He commanded several ships from the ports of Philadelphia and 
New York, and was much esteemed for his probity and pro- 
fessional character. He died about two years after the birth 
of Charles, the care of whose education devolved upon his 
surviving parent. 

Charles having been instructed at the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy and other schools, and having a strong propensity for 
the calling of a sailor, commenced that profession on board 
of a vessel of Britton and Massey’s, and performed several 
voyages in their employment. In due time he was appointed 
to the command of a vessel, and was often intrusted with the 
sale and purchase of cargoes. 

In the early part of the year 1798, when there was a 
strong probability of a war with France, he was induced to 
offer his services to his country. They were accepted; and 
on the 13th of March, 1798, he was appointed a lieutenant in 
the navy of the United States, and placed on board the frigate 
United States, under the command of commodore Barry. In 
this ship he remained until July 16th, 1800, when he was pro- 
moted to the command of the United States’ schooner Experi- 
ment, of twelve guns. Having been ordered to cruise in the 
West Indies, he arrived on that station, on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1800; and the same night fell in with the French schoon- 
er Deux Amis of eight guns, which the Experiment engaged 
and captired without any loss, after an action of ten minutes. 
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Shortly after, while cruising under the lee of the island 
af Barbuda, the Experiment discovered two vessels, one a 
brig of war, the other a three masted-schooner, both standing 
for her under a press of sail, and displaying English colours. 
The Experiment was hove to, and the British signal of 
the day was made, which not being answered by the strange 
vessels by the time they were within gun-shot, that signal was 
hauled down, and the Experiment stood away with all sail set. 
A chase was now commenced by the enemy, and continued 
for about two hours; when finding they were outsailed by 
the Experiment, they relinquished the pursuit, and bore away 
under easy sail, firing a gun to windward and hoisting French 
colours. Lieutenant Stewart now manceuvred his schooner 
so as to bring her in the enemy’s wake, to windward, when a 
chase was made on his part, which continued the whole day 
before the wind, each vessel crowding all her canvass. At 
8 o’clock at night, the Experiment closed with the three-mast- 
ed schooner, which was the sternmost of the hostile vessels; 
and having taken a position on her larboard-quarter, opened 
a fire upon her from the great guns and small arms, which in 
about five minutes, compelled her to strike. She was imme- 
diately taken possession of, and proved to be the French 
schooner of war Diana, of fourteen guns and sixty-five men, 
commanded by M. Peraudeau, lieutenant de Vaisseau. The 
detention occasioned by removing the prisoners, enabled the 
brig of war to escape. She mounted, as was afterwards 
learned, eighteen guns, and had a crew of one hundred and 
twenty men, The Experiment proceeded to St. Christopher’ = 
with her prize. 

Soon afterwards she put to sea, and on the 16th of No- 
vember fell in with an armed schooner in the night, chased, 
attacked and captured her. This vessel proved to be the 
Louisa Bridger, of Bermuda, carrying eight nine-pounders, 
and a stout crew of Bermudians, principally negroes. She 
was much cut up, and in a sinking condition. The Experi- 
ment having given every requisite aid to her British oppo- 
nent, whom she had mistaken for an enemy, dismissed him. 
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and returned to her station to windward of Marigalante, 
and Guadaloupe, for the purpose of intercepting the French 
privateers and their prizes. 

On the 14th of December, she fell in with the privateer 
Flambeau, of sixteen guns and ninety men, with a prize brig, 
steering for Marigalante. The breeze being light and the 
enemy to windward, it was late in the afternoon before there 
Was any prospect of closing with him. Notwithstanding all 
the exertions of the Experiment, the Flambeau escaped in 
shore; but her prize was retaken. This vessel proved to be 
the Zebra of and from Baltimore, laden with flour. During 
the remainder of this cruise, the Experiment recaptured seve- 
ral American vessels, sometimes as many as two or three ina 
day, and thus rescued American property to a considerable 
amount. 

Accounts now arrived of peace having been made with 
the French republic. The Experiment was thereupon sent 
from Martimique with a convoy to St. Thomas’s. From thence 
she proceeded to Curragoa, and from thence was ordered to 
Norfolk, in Virginia, to be put out of commission. On her 
passage thither, she discovered a vessel in distress near the 
island of Saona, at the east end of Hispaniola; and had the 
good fortune to rescue from the jaws of death, about sixty 
persons who were on board of her. ‘They consisted chiefly 
of women and children, the families of several respectable 
inhabitants of Santo Domingo, who were flying from that ill- 
fated city, then besieged by the revolted negroes. The per- 
sons thus saved from destruction, had remained two days, 
without any nourishment, on a small part of the quarter-deck 
of their vessel, which had struck upon a rock that went 
through her bottom, and fixed her to the reef, the greatest 
part of her being under water. They were placed in safety 
on board of the Experiment, with their plate and other pro- 
perty, which the sailors had recovered by diving into the 
hold of the wreck; notwithstanding the roughness of the 
sea. During the whole of this humane and arduous ser- 
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vice, lieutenant Porter, who commanded the boats sent to 
their relief, was distinguished for his skill, activity, and cou- 
rage. The next day they were restored to their friends in 
Santo Domingo. They, and the inhabitants of that city in 
general, expressed to the officers and crew of the Experiment 
their most grateful thanks, showed them every possible civi- 
lity and attention, and furnished them with fruits and all kinds 
of stock which the island afforded, in such profusion, that 
much of the supply was obliged to be returned. 

On the reduction of the navy to the peace establishment, 
lieutenant Stewart was retained in service, and sailed as first 
lieutenant of the frigate Constellation, with captain Murray, to 
the Mediterranean. During this cruise, nothing occurred to af- 
ford the officers of that ship an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves; her operations having been confined to the block- 
ade of Tripoli, in conjunction with some Swedish frigates. 

Soon after lieutenant Stewart’s return to the United 
States, he was appointed to the command of the brig Siren, 
and superintended her equipment for the Mediterranean ser- 
vice. So much activity was employed in fitting her out that 
she was completely coppered in ten hours, and sailed on her 
cruise the seventh day after she was lanched. She joined 
the squadron under commodore Preble; and after having been 
employed in convoying some merchant vessels, and convey- 
ing the usual consular presents to Algiers, she proceeded to 
Syracuse, in Sicily, the port appointed for the general rendez- 
vous of the squadron. Here they heard of the capture of the 
frigate Philadelphia by the Tripolitans. The practicability 
of recovering or destroying that ship had been maintained by 
lieutenant Stephen Decatur, who proposed to the commodore 
a plan for that purpose, and volunteered his services to exe- 
cute it. The commodore disapproved of the enterprise at 
first, on account of the extraordinary perils with which it 
would be attended. Lieutenant Stewart united his exertions 
with those of lieutenant Decatur, and the commodore at length 
gave his consent. Decatur selected for the expedition the 
ketch Intrepid, and manned her witha chosen crew of seventy 
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volunteers. She sailed from Syracuse on the 3d of February, . 
1804, accompanied by the Siren, and in fifteen days arrived 
at the harbour of Tripoli about sunset, after encountering 
much tempestuous weather. 

It had been arranged, that the boats of the Siren were 
to assist in the attack; but unfortunately, on arriving off 
the harbour, that vessel, by a sudden change of wind, was 
thrown some miles without the Intrepid. The wind, however, 
was fair for the latter; and her gallant commander, appre- 
hensive that if he waited for the Siren’s boats, the attack 
could not be made that night, and that the delay might prove 
fatal to the enterprise, determined to attempt it with the In- 
trepid alone. His glorious achievement on that occasion, and 
the honourable promotion with which he was rewarded for it, 
have been already related in our memoir of his life.* The 
two vessels returned to Sicily; they entered the port of Syra- 
cuse, displaying the signal of victory, and were loudly cheer- 
ed as they past by all the squadron, and by multitudes of Si- 
cilians who crowded the shores. 

During the same year, and prior to the bombardment of 
Tripoli, the Siren, assisted by the Vixen, Enterprise, and 
Nautilus schooners, were employed to blockade its port. 
Two vessels, the one a Greek ship, and the other a Maltese 
brig of twelve guns, were taken by the Siren, for attempting 
to violate the blockade. .To induce the Tripolitans to ex- 
pend their ammunition as much as possible, the blockading 
vessels would frequently range under their batteries to draw 
their fire, and at night fire into the town and retreat, leaving 
lights afloat in tubs for them to fire at. 

The enemy had erected a battery of four guns, about 
three miles to the westward of Tripoli, and another of eight 
cuns on a sand-bluff near the former, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting his coasting trade. Lieutenant Stewart determined 
to destroy these works; and they were accordingly attacked 
and demolished by the Siren, Vixen, Nautilus, Argus and En- 
terprise, without any loss whatever on our part. 


*See Valume 1, p. 504: 
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On the arrival of commodore Preble with his flotilla off 
Tripoli, an attack on that place was resolved on. The squa- 
dron now consisted of the frigate Constitution, the brigs Si- 
ren and Argus, the schooners Vixen, Nautilus, and Enterprise, 
with two bombards and six gun-boats. The enemy’s line of 
gun-boats, twenty in number, was moored about fifty yards 
from their batteries. It was covered on the left flank by a 
battery of twelve guns built on the rocks projecting into the 
sea; on the right, by a corvette brig of eighteen, a schooner of 
fourteen, and two gallies of eight guns each; and in the rear by 
the bashaw’s castle, the batteries of the arsenal, the bastions 
of the town wall, and a triple tier of guns on the point of the 
mole. On the morning of the 3d of August, 1804, the signal 
was made for bombarding the town and the enemy’s vessels. 
The gun-boats advanced to the attack of the enemy’s line, led 
on by captain Decatur, and covered by the frigate, the brigs 
and schooners. We forbear to repeat the particulars of this 
second victory obtained over the Tripolitans, chiefly by the 
exertions of that gallant officer: they will be found recorded 
in the biographical notice to which we have already referred. 
It was on the occasion of this splendid victory that the pope 
is said to have exclaimed, “‘ the Americans have done more 
for Christendom in one battle, than all Europe in a century.” 

Lieutenant Stewart had been promoted to the rank of 
master and commander, and now received his commission, 
dated the 17th of May, 1804. 

The squadron was prepared for another attack on the 
town, and the batteries to the westward, as the enemy’s 
flotilla could not be again drawn out of the harbour. This 
attack was made on the 6th of August, at ten o’clock in the 
morning. Unfortunately the Siren’s gun-boat, commanded by 
lieutenant Caldwell, -was struck by a red-hot shot, which 
passed through her and blew her up. The boats of the Siren 
were despatched to the relief of those of her crew who sur- 
vived the accident. Many of them were saved, though much 
burnt. About this time, captain Stewart discovered two of 
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the enemy’s gallies standing for the bombard commanded by 
lieutenant Robinson, which had taken a position to windward. 
A press of sail was inimediately made on the Siren and she 
was got up in time to save that vessel from the enemy’s grasp. 
The attacks on the town and batteries were frequently renew- 
ed by the squadron with great effect; but the enemy’s caution 
with respect to his flotilla, prevented them from making any 
more prizes. In these attacks, however, several of his gun- 
boats were destroyed, one of his gallies was sunk, and the 
corvette brig so much damaged, as to be rendered quite use- 
less. These and other successes, at length compelled the 
barbarians to listen to justice, and sue for peace. 

Master-commandant Stewart returned to the United 
States in command of the frigate Constellation, and on the 
22d day of April, 1806, was promoted to the rank of captain 
in the navy. During part of the years 1806 and 1807, he 
was employed in superintending the construction of gun- 
boats at New York. Convinced of the inadequacy of this 
species of naval force, he recommended to the secretary of the 
navy, to substitute for it floating batteries mounting forty 
guns each; but his recommendation received no other notice 
than a complimentary official letter. After completing the 
service for which he was stationed at New York, he was en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits to the East Indies. 

In 1812, on the prospect of a war with Great Britain, he 
was appointed to the command of the frigate Constellation: 
but as that ship required so much repair that there was little 
hope of getting her to sea before the beginning of 1813, 
captain Stewart, on the declaration of war, proceeded to Wash- 
ington and projected an expedition for the Argus and Hornet. 
The president and secretary of the navy approved of it, and 
appointed captain Stewart to undertake its direction. He 
returned to New York for that purpose, but those vessels had 
sailed with the squadron under the command of commodore 
Rodgers, and the project was, in consequence, abandoned. 
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In September he resumed the command of the Constella- 
tion, and by the month of January she was completely 
equipped. She was directed to proceed at first to Norfolk. 
On the 4th of February, 1813, she anchored in Hampton 
Roads, very late in the evening. Having learnt that the ene- 
my were off the Chesapeake in great force, and presuming 
that they would soon be informed of her situation, captain 
Stewart sent to Hampton at midnight, for a Norfolk pilot, in 
order to be prepared for a retreat, if it should become necesssa- 
ry. At seven o’clock next morning, the enemy approached with 
two ships of the line, three frigates, a brig and a schooner. 
No time was now to be lost. Captain Stewart got up his an- 
chor, and there being no wind, and the ebb-tide making, eom- 
menced kedging his ship towards Norfolk. He succeeded in 
getting her partly over the flats at Sowell’s point, when the 
tide had fallen so much that she took the ground. By this 
time the enemy had got within three miles of her position, 
when they were obliged to anchor. Captain Stewart, appre- 
hensive that they would kedge up one of their line-of-battle 
ships, pressed all the craft he could lay hold of, unloaded his 
frigate of every thing that could be removed, and made pre- 
parations for burning her, in the last extremity. He sent to 
Norfolk for the gun-boats to assist him, but such was their 
condition that none of them could be sent to him. As the ene- 
my lay quiet for the want of wind until the flood-tide made, 
captain Stewart continued lightening the ship. At the first 
quarter she floated. He then sent off the boats with a pilot 
to station them on the different shoals with lights; and with 
these precautions he was enabled to get the ship up to Nor- 
folk in the night, through a difficult channel. Her safe re- 
treat diffused universal joy among the inhabitants of that city, 
to whose security she afterwards greatly contributed. A di- 
vision of gun-boats was put in condition for service, and man- 
ned from her crew. By this means the communication with 
James river, and Hampton was kept open, and every fa- 
cility afforded to the transportation of the troops to their 


different stations. 
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Captain Stewart, seeing that there was hardly a possi- 
bility of getting the Constellation to sea, applied for and ob- 
tained in June, 1813, the command of the frigate Constitution, 
then vacant by the appointment of commodore Bainbridge to 
the superintendence of the navy-yard at Boston. On the 30th 
of December, in the same year, the Constitution proceeded to 
sea from Boston harbour, although it was then blockaded by 
seven ships of war. During this cruise she captured the 
British schooner-of-war Picton of sixteen guns, together with 
a letter-of-marque ship under her convoy; the brig Catharine 
and schooner Phenix; and chased a British frigate, supposed 
to be the La Pique, in the Mona passage. On the 4th of 
April, 1814, she returned to Boston bay, and was chased into 
Marblehead by two of the enemy’s heavy frigates, La Nymphe 
and Junon. The return of the Constitution into port without 
having performed the latter part of her cruise, as directed by 
the navy department, gave occasion to an inquiry, the result 
of which proved satisfactory to the officers of that ship, as 
well as to the government, and the public. 

About the middle of December, 1814, she proceeded on 
her second cruise under the command of captain Stewart. On 
the 24th of the same month, she captured and destroyed the 
brig Lord Nelson. She cruised off cape Finisterre, the rock 
of Lisbon, and the Madeiras, without meeting with any thing 
except a merchant ship from the river of Plate: but on the 
20th of February, 1815, at two o’clock in the afternoon, two 
ships were discovered to leeward. Chase was given imme- 
diately to one of those vessels, which was several miles to 
windward of the other, for the purpose of cutting her off from 
her consort; but without effect: for at sunset they formed a 
junction, and prepared to receive the Constitution. She soon 
got alongside of them, and commenced the action, which 
was kept up with considerable vivacity on the part of the 
enemy, for about forty minutes; when the headmost ship bore 
away, and the sternmost struck her flag. The latter, which 
proved to be his Britannic majesty’s ship Cyane, rated at 
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twenty and mounting thirty-four guns, was taken possession of, 
and her consort was pursued without delay. She too, the 
Levant of twenty-one guns, was compelled to surrender, 
after exchanging broadsides. In these actions, the Constitu- 
tion had three men killed and thirteen wounded. She pro- 
ceeded with her prizes to St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd 
islands, where preparations were made to send the prisoners 
to Barbadoes in cartels. But on the 12th of March, an 
enemy’s squadron, consisting of three heavy ships, was seen 
standing in for the anchorage. The Constitution and her two 
prizes were immediately got under way, and were chased. 
That frigate, with her prize the Cyane, had the good fortune 
to escape; but the Levant being forced to put into Port Praya 
was attacked and retaken, close under the guns of a Portu- 
guese battery. The Constitution proceeded to the southward 
of the equator, in search of the British ship Inconstant, which 
was said to be on her way to England, with a large quantity 
of specie on board. She did not, however, fall in with that 
ship. At Maranam, on the Brazil coast, she disposed of her 
prisoners; sailed from thence to windward of the West In- 
dia islands, and touched at St. John’s, Porto Rico, where 
she was informed that peace had been made between the 
United States and Great Britain. She then returned to Boss 
ton. At that city and New York, captain Stewart received the 
attentions due to distinguished commanders; and his fellow 
citizens of Philadelphia intend to present him with a piece of 
plate, commemorating his capture of the Cyane and the Le- 
vant. 








Journal of a Voyage up the River Missouri, performed in the 
year 1811.—By H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. 

On the second of April, 1811, Mr. Brackenridge left the 

village of St. Charles, for the purpose of ascending the Mis- 





souri river, in a barge manned with twenty stout oarsmen, un- 
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der the command of Manuel Lisa. The objects of Mr. Liss 
and his party were to trade with the Indians far up the river, 
and to carry relief to Mr. Henry, one of the members of the 
Missouri fur company, who had established himself on one of 
the branches of Columbia river. The motives which induced 
Mr. Brackenridge to accompany this party, are thus set forth 
by him with much candour and simplicity: 


“With respect to myself, I must own to the reader, that I 
had no other motive for undertaking a tour of several thousand 
miles, through regions but seldom marked even by the wandering 
footsteps of the savage, than what he will term an idle curiosity: 
and I must confess that I might have employed my time more 
beneficially to myself, and more usefully to the community. 
Would that I were able to make some amends, by describing the 
many interesting objects which I witnessed, in such a manner, as 
to enable.the reader to participate in the agreeable parts of my 


peregrinations.” 


Mr. Brackenridge accompanied the party as far as the 
country of the Arikaras, when being, as he confesses, ex- 
tremely anxious to return again to the abodes of civilized 
men, he descended the river with two boats loaded with furs, 
which were placed under his direction by Mr. Lisa. This 
was in the latter end of July, and they reached St. Louis 
early in August, having performed a voyage of fourteen hun- 
dred and forty miles in little better than fourteen days. 

The amusing and interesting account of these voyages, 
is given by Mr. Brackenridge in the form of a journal, exhi- 
biting the occurrences of each day, interspersed with descrip- 
tions of the country on each side of this immense river, and 
such remarks and reflections as occurred to him in the course 
of the progress. The whole forms a work which does credit 


to the author; and we think it cannot fail of receiving the en- 
couragement which the adventurous spirit and literary talents 
ef this young gentleman deserve. It is seldom that the har- 
dihood and spirit necessary to such an undertaking are com- 
bined with the powers of observation and description pos- 
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sessed by this writer, and wherever they are so found united, 
we feel a peculiar gratification in lending our aid to honour 
and reward the possessor. 

The following passages are taken pretty much at random 
from this work, and will serve to give the reader a specimen 
of the author’s descriptive powers. 


“ Saturday 18th. A fine breeze S. W. At seven arrived at 
the Black-bird hill. As this is one of the curiosities of the Mis- 
sourl, a description may be amusing. It rises on the common 
range to the height of four or five hundred feet. The Missouri 
at its base, begins a strange winding course, several times re- 
turning upon its steps, and at length coming within nine hundred 
yards of where the hills first approached; so that in a course of 
thirty miles the Black-bird hill is still near us. It takes its name 
from a celebrated chief of the Mahas, who caused himself to be 
interred on the top: a mound has been erected on the pinnacle, with 
a branch*stuck in it: a flag was formerly attached to it. He was 
buried, sitting erect on horseback; the reason which he gave for 
choosing this spot, was that he might see the traders as they as- 
cended. This chief was as famous in his lifetime amongst all the 
nations in this part of the world, as Tamerlane or Bajazet were 
in the plains of Asia; a superstitious awe is still paid to his grave. 
Yet, the secret of his greatness was nothing more than a quanti- 
ty of arsenic, which he had procured from some trader. He de- 
nounced death against any one who displeased him, or opposed 
his wishes: it is therefore not surprising, that he, who held at his 
disposal the lives of others, shouid possess unlimited power, and 
excite universal terror. The proud savage, whenever this terri- 
ble being appeared, rendered the homage of a slave. The gods 
and heroes of antiquity, were, perhaps, little better. We may 
learn this lesson, that ignorant and savage man, is most effectu- 
ally ruled by fear, or superstitious awe; and in comparison with 
these, other motives have but little force.”—p. 88. 

«“ With respect to their religion, it is extremely difficult, par- 
ticulariy from the slight acquaintance I had with them, to form 
any just idea. They have some notion of a Supreme Being, whom 


they call the ‘ Master of Life,’ but they offer him no rational wor- 
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ship, and have but indistinct ideas of a future state. Their devo- 
tion manifests itself in a thousand curious tricks of slight of hand, 
which they call magic, and which the vulgar amongst them be- 
lieve to be something supernatural. They are very superstitious. 
Beside their magic, or medicine lodge, in which they have a great 
collection of magic, or sacred things, every one has his private 
magic in his lodge, or about his person. Any thing curious is 
immediately made an amulet, or a talisman; and is considered as 
devoted or consecrated, so.as to deprive the owner of the power 
of giving it away. The principal war-chief lately took advantage 
of this. Having obtained a very fine horse, which he was desi- 
rous of keeping, but fearing that some one might ask him asa 
gift, and as to refuse would be unbecoming a great man, who 
ought not to set his heart upon a matter of so little importance, 
he announced that he had given, or consecrated his horse to his 
magic or medicine! Some parts of their superstitious devotions 
or modes of worship, are the most barbarous that can be imagin- 
ed. I observed a great number whose bodies were scarred and 
cut inthe most shocking manner; I was informed that this was 
done in their devotion; that to show their zeal, they sometimes 
suspend themselves by the arms or legs, or the sides, by hooks. 
I was shown a boy, who had drawn two buffaloe heads several 
hundred yards, by cords fixed in the fleshy part of his sides. [I 
might enumerate a variety of other particulars, in which this 
strange self-punishment is carried to the greatest lengths. They 
have frequent public holydays; when the greater part of the vil- 
lage appears to desist from labour, and dress out unusually fine. 
On these occasions, each one suspends his private magic ona 
high pole before his door; the painted shields, quivers of a va- 
riety of colours, scarlet cloth, and highly ornamented buffaloe 
robes, which compose these trophies, produce a very lively effect. 
I several times observed articles of some value suspended on the 
trees. I was told, they often leave their property in this man- 
ner without being under any apprehension that any of the same 
tribe will touch it, provided that there be the least sign to show 
that it is not lost. A kind of superstition similar to that of the 
Druids, which protected their offerings hung up in the woods.” 


—p. 161. 
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% On the fourth of July, we had something like a celebra- 
tion of this glorious anniversary. The two principal chiefs hap- 
pened to be with us; the One-ey’d, and the Black-shoe. The 
former is a giant in stature, and if his one eye had been placed 
in the middle of his forehead, he might have passed for a cyclop. 
His huge limbs and gigantic frame, his bushy hair shading his 
coarse visage and savage features, with his one eye flashing fire, 
constituted him a fearful demon. He sways, with unlimited_con- 
trol, all these villages, and is feared by all the neighbouring na- 
tions. JI remarked that on one or two occasions he treated She- 
he-ke, with great contempt.—- Lisa having referred to something 
said by that chief, ‘ What,’ said this monster, ‘ What! does that 
bag or lies pretend to have any authority here?’?* He is some- 
times a cruel and abominable tyrant. A story was related to me 
of his cruelty, which has in it something of a more refined tragic 
nature, than we usually meet with amongst these people. Having 
fallen in love (for even Polyphemus felt the influence of the god, 
who spares neither giants nor common men) with the wife of a 
young warrior, he went to his lodge during his absence, and 
carried her off by force. The warrior on his return, repaired to 
the One-ey’d demon, and demanded his wife, but instead of re- 
ceiving redress, was put to death, while the wretched object of 
the dispute was retained in the embraces of her ravisher. The 
mother of the young warrior, whose only child he was, became 
frantic, lost her senses from excess of grief, and now does nothing 
but go about reviling him, and loading him with her curses: yet 
such is the superstitious veneration (by the by it deserves a bet- 
ter name on this occasion) for unhappy objects of this kind, that 
this chief, great as he is, dare not lay his hand on her, even should 
she haunt him like one of the Euminides, wherever he may ap- 


pear.”—p. 185. 


“ A few days after our arrival, a great commotion was heard 
in the village, before daylight; ignorant of what might occasion 
it, and from this alone, somewhat alarmed, when we recollected 
our situation, amongst beings in whom we had but little reliance, 
we hastily rose and ascended the plain in order to ascertain the 


* She-he-ke is a fat man, extremely talkative, and no great warrior. 
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cause. The interpreter, shortly after came to us with the infor- 
mation, that it was a party of three hundred men, on their return, 
after a battle with a party of sioux the day before, in which they 
had been victorious, with the loss ef two or three killed, and ten 
or twelve wounded, and that they were then within a few miles of 
the village, none but the chief of the party having come in. By 
this our minds were quieted. We waited with anxiety for their 
approach to the village, which we were informed would be made 
with considerable ceremony; that they had halted within a few 
miles of the place, to prepare themselves for a formal and splen- 
did entry, and that a great deal of Indian finery had been sent, te 
enable the warriors to decorate themselves to the best advantage. 
“Tt was nearly eleven o’clock inthe day, before their ap- 
proach was announced; in the meanwhile a still suspense reigned 
throughout the village, all sports and business suspended, and re- 
sembling a holyday in one of ourtowns. We discovered them at 
length, advancing by the sound of their voices over a hill, about 
a mile below our encampment. In a short time they made their 
appearance; at the same time, the inhabitants of the town moved 
outon foot tomeet them. I accompanied them for some distance, 
and then took a favourable position where I might havea full view 
of this singular scene. They advanced in regular procession, with 
a slow step and solemn music, extending nearly a quarter of a 
mile in length, and separated in platoons, ten or twelve abreast, 
the horsemen placed between them, which contributed to extend 
their line. The different bands, of which I have spoken, the buf- 
faloe, the bear, the pheasant, the dog, marched in separate bodies, 
each carrying their ensigns, which consisted of a large spear or 
bow, richly ornamented with painted feathers, beads, and porcu- 
pine quills. The warriors were dressed in a variety of ways, some 
with their cincture and crown of feathers, bearing their war-clubs, 
guns, bows and arrows, and painted shields: each platoon having 
its musicians, while the whole joined in the song and step toge- 
ther, with great precision. In each band there were scalps fas- 


tened to long poles: this was nothing more than the few scalps 
they had taken, divided into different locks of hair, so as to give 
the semblance ofa greater number. The appearance of the whole, 
their music, and the voices of so many persons, had a pleasing an@ 
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martial effect. The scene which took place, when their friends 
and relations from the village mingled with them, was really affect- 
ing; the pen of a Fenelon would not be disgraced in attempting 
the description of it. These approached with song and solemn 
dance, as the warriors proceeded slowly through their ranks: it 
was a meeting of persons connected by the most tender relations 
—the scene would baffle description. Fathers, mothers, wives, 
brothers, sisters, caressing each other, without interrupting for a 
moment, the regularity and order of the procession, or the so- 
lemnity of the song and step! I was particularly touched with the 
tenderness of a woman who met her son, a youth :eported badly 
wounded, but who exerted himself to keep on his horse, and from 
his countenance one would have supposed nothing had been the 
matter with him. She threw her arms round him and wept aloud. 
Notwithstanding this, the young man expired, shortly after being 
brought to the medicine lodge; for it is the custom to carry suck 
as have been wounded in battle, to be taken care of in this place; 
at the public expense. As they drew near the village, the old 
people, who could barely walk, withered by extreme age, came 
out like feeble grasshoppers, singing their shrill songs, and rub- 
bing the warriors with their hands. The day was spent in festivi- 
ty by the village in general, and in grief by those who had lost their 
relatives. We saw anumberof solitary females, on the points of 
the hills round the village, lamenting m mournful wailings the mis- 
fortunes which had befallen them. For the two succeeding days the 
village exhibited a scene of festivity; all their painted shields and 
trophies were raised on high poles near the lodges, and all the 

inhabitants dressed out in their finery—all their labours and sports 

were suspended, and the whole joined in the public demonstra- 

tions of joy, while music, songs, and dances were hardly intermit- 
ted fora moment. ‘The temple, or medicine lodge, was the prin- 

cipal scene of their dancing. I entered with the crowd, and found 

a spacious building, sufficient to contain five or six hundred per- 

sons.. I found to my surprise that the dancers were all females, 

with arms of the warriors in their hands, and wearing some parts 

of the dress of the men. They performed in a circular inclosure, 

some continually leaving it and others supplying their places. The 

orchestra was composed of ten or fifteen men, with drums, blad- 
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ders filled with shot, deer’s hoofs affixed to rods and shaken, some 
striking upon war-clubs with sticks; the whele accompanied with 
the voice. The old men of the temple were continually going 
round the inclosure, and raising their shrill voices; probably say- 
ing something to excite and encourage. Rude as this may be sup- 
posed to have been, there was yet something pleasing; their mu- 
sic was by no means discordant, and exceedingly animated. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the various ways in which their 
festivity displayed itself.”—p. 191. 


It will readily be perceived by the foregoing extracts 
that the author of this journal possesses strong powers of de- 
scription, and that the work is not merely a dry detail of dai- 
ly occurrences, attending a tedious and laborious ascent up a 
river, abounding in sand-banks, and_ presenting almost every 
where, a strong opposing current. It abounds with descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, and savage manners, given with spi- 
rit and vivacity, and derives additional interest from the par- 
ty being in pursuit of Mr. Wilson Hunt, who was ahead of 
them, and whom they were extremely anxious to overtake, as 
they believed a junction with his party essential to their safe- 


ty from the hostile Indians. 








NOTE. 


In the summary of our late treaty with the regency of Algiers, given in 
the account of the operations of the American squadron, the following arti- 


cle was omitted: 

“Tf any Christians whatsoever, captives in Algiers, make 
their escape, and take refuge on board any of the ships of 
war of the United States, they shall not be required back 
again, nor shall the consul of the United States, or comman- 


der of said ships be required to pay any thing for said Chris- 


trans.’ 
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A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, in the years 1808 and 1809, in which is inclu- 
ded some account of the proceedings of his majesty’s mis- 


sion under Sir Harford Jones, bart. K. C. to the court of . 


the king of Persia. By James Morier, esq. his majesty’s 
secretary of embassy to the court of Persia. With twenty- 
five engravings from the designs of the author; a plate of 
inscriptions, and three maps; one from the observations of 
captain James Sutherland; and two drawn by Mr. Morier, 
and major Rennel. 4to. pp. 454. 


[From the Monthly Review.] 


Tue empire of Persia acts so conspicuous a part in the his- 
tory of the world, that it is at all times an object of liberal 
curiosity. Events have also recently conspired to connect 
with it rather strongly the interests of Englishmen: it is one 
of those kingdoms, the influence of which extends to our In- 
dian dominions; and, by its condition and proceedings, our 
peace and prosperity in those distant regions are liable to be 
not slightly affected. 

As long as our principal acquisitions in India were confi- 
ned to a few provinces on that side of it which is the farthest 
removed from Persia, and as long as we had powertul anta- 
gonists in India, who occupied al! our attention nearer home, 
Persia was to us a secondary consideration, and but feebly 
excited our curiosity. The number of English travellers, who 
selected that region, as the scene of our explorations was 
small; and even when the East-India company had occasion 
to send their servants over land, few of them regarded the 
objects which offered themselves to their eye in any part of 
Persia as worthy of being described, and still fewer took 
much pains to collect information for the use either of them- 
selves or their countrymen. 

Lately, however, Persia has assumed in our minds a new 
station of importance. We have extended our dominion over 
so great a portion of India, that our boundaries now approach 
those of the Persian empire; and we have so few competitors 
for power and dominion remaining in India, that we are ena- 
bled to look abroad, and to find them at a greater distance. 
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Bonaparte, likewise,—who, during a considerable number of 
years has been the main spring of our national movements, 
and to whom, at the same time that in words we treated him 
and his power with sovereign contempt, in our actions we as- 
cribed something like omnipotence,—contributed to awaken 
our sensibility on the subject of Persia. He threatened India; 


and he threatened to avail himself, in some way, we could 


not teil how, of Persia, in his formidable attempts to wrest 
from us our eastern empire. It then appeared to be high 
time to have some communication, in good earnest, with the 
people and government of that kingdom. 

Among the circumstances by which we were or aflected to 
be frightened, in the conduct of Tippoo Saib, was not only 
the sort of intercourse which he maintained with the French, 
but that which he opened with the Persians; as if a power at 
the distance of Persia could avail a prince at the farthest ex- 
tremity of India! Had Persia, indeed, been able to make a 
diversion in his faveur, by attacking the English dominions 
on the northern frontier, it might bave favoured the schemes 
of Tippoo: but Persia was separated from the English fron- 
tier by two nations, the Afghans and the Seiks, who were 
perfectly able to resist its incursions; and with whom its coa- 
lition was not an event to be feared. Be this, however, as if 
may, Tippoo Saib had an embassy at the court of Fatteh 
Ali Shah, king of Persia; and the marquis Wellesley, as go- 
vernor-general of India, thought it was necessary that his 
honourable masters should have a rival mission. It was con- 
fided, however, not to an Englishman, but toa Mohammedan 
of Persian extraction, named Mehede Ali Khan. | 

After the death of Tippoo, the nation known by the name 
ef Afghans, consisting of the race of mountaineers inhabiting 
the elevated districts on the eastern side of Persia, appeared 
to the governor-general to entertain hostile designs. They 
had at various periods formed a part of the great Persian em- 
pire, and had been numbered among the subjects of Cyrus 
and, Darius, as well as those of the khalifs. From the decline, 
however, of the khalifate, when the provinces of Persia suc- 
cessively assumed independence, or submitted to foreign 
arms, Afghanistan had most commonly maintained a sort of 
government of its own, and at times had risen to great 
strength and ascendancy. It accomplisbed the first Moham- 
medan conquest of India, and gave to that country its first 
Mohammedan dynasty.. It yielded to the superiority of the 
Moguls: but it grew into importance again on the decline of 
the Mogul government, possessed itself of several of the up, 
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per provinces of India, and carried its ravages to the very 
capital, of which it was twice in possession. ‘The power to 
which, during the same period, the Mahrattas had ascended, 
was alone able to oppose a check to the overwhelming armies 


of the Afghans. One of the most memorable battles that ever. 


was fought in India took place on the plains of Paniput, in 
the year 1766, between the Afghans and the Mahrattas, in 
which the flower of each nation was destroyed; and which so 
diminished the forces of both, that a field was left open for 
‘the Englésh to play with ease ‘that splendid game of conquest 
of which the history is fresh in our minds. Some move- 
ments of Zemaun Shah, the king of the Afghans, about the 
year 1800, attracted the attention and jealousy of the Anglo- 
Indian government; and captain Malcolm (now sir John) was 
deputed, in considerable state, on a sort of diplomatic mission, 
to solicit the alliance of Persia against a chief who was equal- 
ly formidable to both governments. A treaty was not only 
concluded, but a Persian mission was sent to Calcutta; and 
the connexion of the two countries remained on this compli- 
mentary footing, till, lo! a French interest was traced at the 
court of Persia. Mons. Jouannin, whom Mr. Morier fiatters 
with the appellation of ‘an intelligent Frenchman,’ not only 
eained the ear of Fatteh Ali Shah and his ministers, but actu- 
ally prevailed on them to send a mission in 1806 to Bonaparte, 
between whom and Persia a treaty was concluded at Finkin- 
stein, in May 1807. Immediately afterward, a formal em- 
bassy, with general Gardanne at its head, was despatched 
from France to Persia. The imitative faculty of the English 
government was now summoned to action: it behoved them 
also to appoint an embassy to Persia; and sir Harford Jones, 
whose long residence in that kingdom gave him a knowledge 
of the language and of the manners of the people, was cho- 
sen his majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to its court. The post of se cretary was filled by Mr. 
Morier. The embassy sailed from England in October 1807, 
and arrived in the April following at Bomb: ay, where the en- 
voy learnt that brigadier-general Malcolm, the gentleman just 
mentioned, had been already sent by the governor-gene: al to 
Persia. As the brigadier, however, d lid not succeed, 
Harford Jones continued ‘his course; and, ‘alter having ‘ts 
detained by political arrangements at Bombay till September, 
he reached Bushire, in the Persian gulf, in the middle of Oc- 
tober, proceeded towards the Persian capital in Dec amu, 
reached it on the 14th of February 180 9. and signed a pre! 

minary treaty on the 12th of March. 
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Mr. Morier very properly does not pretend to have learned 
all that is worthy of being known respecting a great country, 
during a residence of six months, and professes only to tell 
us what he saw and heard ina progress from Bushire, through 
Shiraz, Persepolis, Ispahan, Teheran, Tabriz, Arz-roum, and 
Amasia, to Constantinople. This route, which, on his return, 
he took in company with Mirza Abul-Hassan, the Persian en- 
voy to England, afforded a tolerably complete specimen, at 
any rate, of the country; and, during the time which Mr. 
Morier enjoyed for making his remarks, his opportunities 
were in many respects better than those that are commonly 
afforded. Moreover, the powers of observation and reflection 
with which he is endowed are not of an inferior class; and 
we know not that, during the period which he spent in the 
country, it would be easy to collect the materials of a much 
more instructive book. His faculties are ever on the alert; 
and, though perhaps his mind is not so stored and exercised 
as to see far below the surface of things, he allows not much 
to escape him that appears on that surface. 

It is remarkable that, after the general outline of an empire 
so little advanced in civilisation as Persia, and governed by a 
despotism so rude and simple as that under which it groans, 
has once been given, all succeeding surveys and details add 
very little to our knowledge, and gratify in a very slight de- 
gree our curiosity. It is also surprising in how short a time, 
in such a region, the.ground of inquiry becomes exhausted. 
‘The machinery and play of governmentare quickly understood; 
the condition of the people is every where the same, and the 
cause of their wretchedness is apparent. It exhibits few con- 
ditions in life, and few characters: one sort of qualities per- 
vades the nation: the occupations are limited: the arts, both 
necessary and ornamental, are rude; and the whole presents 
at once a monotonous and a disgusting spectacle. The boun- 
ties of nature are lavished in vain. A government made for 
the benefit only of one, (and a government made for the be- 
nefit of a few comes under the same description,) in which 
the creatures that obey are treated as formed only for the be- 
nefit of those that rule, curses the very ground on which its 
hateful existence is placed; and fertility itself becomes barren, 
or nourishes only the seeds of pestilence and disease. 

Hence it arises that few books of travels, or even of histo- 
ry, relating to countries in a similar state of civilisdtion and 
government with those of Asia, are agreeable to read. ‘The 
picture of human misery and degradation is deplorable: and 
human nature, submitting patiently from age to age to the 
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abuse which is poured on it, not only ceases to excite re- 
spect, but becomes the object of contempt. We take little 
interest in the pleasures or pains of such a people; since they 
seem to be a species of creatures for whom it is not worth 
our while to feel, because they are incapable of feeling for 
themselves, or at least of acting as their feelings ought to di- 
rect. lf the reader be of a philanthropic and compassionating 
temper, he grieves; if he be of strong and ardent feelings, he 
is filled with indignation. In either case, the sensations are 
painful, and the book which produces them is an unpleasant 
eompanion. Social intercourse,—which in general affords the 
most engaging subjects of description to those who travel 
among a civilized people, and subjects that always excite our 
curiosity and affections, because they awaken so many of 
eur most delightful associations,—is entirely unknown in coun- 
tries such as those of which we are speaking. No conversa- 
tion can subsist among a people who are afraid to speak. 

Their entertainments are scenes of ceremony, unattended by 
feelings of sympathy, and yield trouble rather than delight. 
Among a civilized race, the ingenious products of their in- 
dustry the equally i ingenious processes by which that indus- 
try accomplishes its ends,—the animating spectacle of that in- 
dustry itself, nursed by Hope and generating comfort and 
satisfaction,—present a most delightful field of observation; of 
which the delineation, if even shenetie well performed, never 
ceases to interest and instruct. In countries, however, in 
which no man has any thing that he can call his own, no in- 
dustry exists: but a few live in a kind of barbarous splendour 
on the plunder of the many; they themselves being in perpe- 

tual terror of that catastrophe which seldom fails. in a very 
short time, to involve in one common ruin their fortune, fa- 
milies, and life. The great mass of the people, on the rob- 

bery of whom every man in authority subsists, seek only the 
means of the most wretched existence, and dread the thought 
of appearing to possess any thing beyond what is necessary 
to save them from punishment. 

In civilized states, that is to say, in states which have en- 
joyed some share at least of the advantages of good govern- 
ment, we find a variety of classes and of characters; ‘the dex 
scription of whom, of tlie shades by which they are diversi- 
fied, of the contrasts and connexions which they exhibit, and 
of the complicated and interesting whole which united they 
compose, excites our warmest curiosity, and rouses into ac- 
tion some of our most interesting affections. On the other 
hand, countries in that unhappy state of civilisation and go 
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vernment in which Persia and the Asiatic kingdoms in gencrai 
are placed, present, even in appearance only two classes; 
that of tyrants and that of slaves; with neither of whom can 
we sympathize, and of whose proceedings we hear only to 
suffer disgust and horror from the conception. The fact is, 
however, that such countries possess only one class; because 
itis the slave of to-day who is the master of to-morrow, and 
whose situation only, not his character, is changed. A very 
great proportion of those who rise to a share, generally very 
short-lived, of the power of tyrannizing, were not merely 
slaves in the general acceptation of the word, and raised from 
the common class of the people, but slaves in the most cruel] 
and restricted sense,—the objects of purchase and sale, like 
buffaloes and horses. When a fellow, at once supple and 
daring, with a head of some fertility, and a heart which can 
either crawl in the dust or soar to the sky as occasion may 
prompt, happens to fall into the service of a man in power, 
whose confidence he gains, he rises commonly from one stage 
to another, and not unfrequently ends by supplanting his 
master, destroying both him and his family. 

As we have already stated, the first place in Persia, at 
which the ambassador and his suite ‘arrived, was Bushire; 
where they were immediately treated with some of the most 
interesting and customary scenes of an arbitrary monarchy, 
An agent had just been sent from Shiraz, who, having con- 
cealed his purpose for some days, seized the governor by 
surprise, and sent him to his master to receive the reward of 
all his services and the consummation of all his troubles. His 
office was intended to devolve on ‘“* Mahomed Nebee Khan, 
who is known to the English as the Persian ambassador at 
Calcutta, and who had procured the succession to the govern- 
ment of Bushire, at the price it was said, of 40,000 tomauns.” 


‘He was originally a Moonshee, who got his bread by trans- 
cribing books, and writing letters fer money. He taught sir Har- 
ford Jones, when a young man at Bussora, to read and write Ara- 
bic and Persian. He afterwards became a merchant, selling small 
articles in the Bazar at Bushire, and being fortunate in his early 
trade, extended his speculations still more largely and successtful- 
ly: till, when an embassy to Calcutta was projected by the king 
of Persia, he was enabled to appear (according to the report of 
his countrymen) as the highest bidder for the office, and was con- 
sequently invested with it. Having enriched himself enormously 
by his mission, he has yet never failed to complain before the king 
of the evil stars which, by leading him to accept such a situation 
had reduced him to beggary.’ 
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The brother of the intended governor, whose name was 
Mahomed Jaffer, was in the town; and, after some commo- 
tions, he was appointed to the chief command, till Mahomed 
Nebee should arrive. Another chief, however, in the mean- 
time obtained possession of power, seized Mahomed Jaffer, 
threw him into prison, and fastened him to the wall by a chain. 
Mahomed Nebee was stung with the disgrace that was thus 
inflicted on his family: he swore that he would not rest till 
the head of his brother’s enemy was cut off; and his influence 
was sufficiently great to procure the appointment of Jaffer to 
the government of Bushire. Mr. Morier here observes: 


‘I must not omit, as a specimen of Persian character, the mode 
of communication which notified this change at Bushire. The 
prince’s messenger that brought the intelligence from Shiraz of 
the disgrace of the Nasakchee Bashee, came into the presence of 
Mahomed Jaffer, and told him, “ Come, now is the time to open 
your purse-strings; you are now no longer a merchant or in prison; 
you are now no longer to sell dungaree, (a species of coarse li- 
nen;) you are a governor; come, you must be liberal; I bring you 
rood intelligence; if I had been ordered to cut off your head, I 
would have done it with the greatest pleasure; but now, as I 
bring you good news, I must have some money.” ‘The man that 
said this was a servant, and the man that bore it was the new go- 
vernor of Bushire. 

‘In afew days Mahomed Jaffer paid us a visit, in appearance 
perfectly unconscious of the indignities which he had suffered. But 
the habitual! despotism which the people are born to witness, fami- 
liarizes them so much to every act of violence which may be in- 
flicted on themselves, or on others, that they view all events with 
equal indifference, and go in and out of prison, are bastinadoed, 
fined, and exposed to every ignominy, with an apathy which no- 
thing but custom and fatalism could produce.” 


Nothing is more remarkable in these countries than the 
extreme familiarity that exists between the weak and the 
powerful, notwithstanding the abject submission with which 
the cruelty and oppression of the latter are endured; and 
this, in fact, operates, as a species of compensation to the 
miserable. Little of that humiliation is there felt which the 
pride of rank produces in the bosoms of the poor, in countries 
in which hereditary distinctions exist, and the people are 
considered as constituting one cast and those who possess 
wealth and distinction as another. In Persia, the man who 
now domineers was lately oppressed; and the man who is now 
in the meanest of stations may quickly be lord over the lives 
and fortunes of thousands. All are of one rank; and the 
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servant regards the master as no more than a man of the same 
class with himself, but by accident (or rather by fate) armed 
with a power to which it is necessary for him to submit. 

Mr. Morier’s account of the mode of raising the revenue 1s 
highly instructive; both because it expresses so much re- 
specting the condition and happiness of the people, and be- 
cause it resembles so nearly the mode of levying the revenue 
which the English found established in India, and which un- 
der certain modifications they have continued: 


‘ The different ranks of civil governors are—lIst, the beglerbeg, 
who generally resides in the large cities, and controls the pro- 
vince around: 2d, the bhakim; and third, the thaubet, who seve- 
rally govern a city or a town: 4th, the kelounter, who, besides 
the real governor, resides in every city, town, and village, and su- 
perintends the collection of the tribute: 5th, the ket khoda, who 
is the chief of a village: 6th, the pak-kar, who is servant, or 
hommes d’affaires to the ket khoda, and transacts the business 
with the rayat or peasant. The pak-kar accounts with the ket 
khoda, and he again with the kelounter. 

‘ The kelounter is a man of consequence wherever he presides; 
he is an officer of the crown, and once a-year appears before the 
royal presence, an honour which is not permitted to the ket kho- 
da. He also receives wages from the king’s treasury, which the 
ket khoda does not. The kelounter is the medium through which 
the wishes and wants of the peopie are made known to the king. 
He is their chief and representative on all occasions, and brings 
forward the complaints of the rayats whenever they feel oppres- 
sed. He also knows the riches of every rayat, and his means of 
rendering the annual tribute: he therefore regulates the quota 
that every man must pay; and if his seal be not affixed to the do- 
cuments which the rayat brings forward in the time of the levy, 
the assessment is not valid, and the sum cannot be received. 

‘The three principal branches of the tribute which the people 
pay are, Ist, maleeat; 2d, sader; and 3d, peish-kesh. 

‘ The maleeat is the hereditary original right of the crown, and 
consists in produce and money ‘The king gets in kind one fifth 
of the produce of the land, that is of w heat, barley, silk, tobacco, 
indigo, &c. and articles of that description; and one fifth in money 
of all the vegetables, fruit, and lesser produce of the ear th, which 
the pr oprietor may sell. Though the proportion be paid in kind, 
yet it is assessed, not by the actual levy of every fifth sheaf, &c. 
but by an indirect criterion of produce, deduced from the number 
of oxen kept by the landholder; and this part of the revenue is 
collected accordingly by a corresponding rate imposed upon the 
growth of the land. Thus the possessor of twelve oxen is suppo- 
sed to possess also an extent of land, the cultivation of which may 
require that number, and is theretore assessed ,to pay a quantity 
of corn proportioned to the assumed amount of his gross receipt. 
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‘The king collects one fifth also in money of all the vege- 
tables, fruits, and lesser produce of the earth which the proprietor 
may sell. Formerly these tributes, either in kind or in money, 
were only one tenth: but their amount has been doubled by the 
present king. 

‘ The inhabitants of towns pay according to an assessment im- 
posed on the place, and founded on the number of houses which 
it may contain, and not according to their individual means. And 
this levy on any particular town is but a part only of that charged 
on the district which contains it: thus Ispahan, which, for in- 
stance, has Koom and Kashan within its administration, is requi- 
red to furnish a specified sum, of which it pays part, and divides 
the rest among the second rate towns, which again subdivide their 
own proportions among the villages around; and collect, each in 
their gradations, the appointed amount of the tribute, and transfer 
the whole to the royal treasury. The government requires that 
the collector of any given district should supply a stated sum, but 
it permits him likewise to add, as his own profit, whatever he can 
further exact. Most of these offices are bought and sold. By the 
amount therefore of the purchase is regulated the rate of oppres- 
sion The scale descends. Every minor agent is expected to ac- 
complish an appointed task; but is left to choose his own means, 
and to have no other control but his own conscience. ‘This is the 
practice, whatever may be the theory of the administration of the 
revenue. 

‘The sader is an arbitrary tax; and is the most grievous to the 
rayat. It admits every species of extortion, and renders the situ- 
ation of the peasant extremely precarious. This impost is levied 
on particular occasions, such as the passage of any great man 
through the country, the local expenses of a district, or on other 
opportunities, which are continually recurring; so that the rayat 
is never certain of a respite. It is assessed in the same manner 
upon the number of oxen which he may keep. Thus, if sheep 
are wanted, he who keeps one ox is obliged to give a sheep, and 
so on with every other demand which may be made. 

‘The peish-kesh. This is called, indeed, a voluntary gift; but 
it must be offered every year at the festival of the Norooz; and, 
like the regular taxes, is required in the same proportion, accord- 
ing to the means of the people 

‘ By these taxations the condition of the cultivators is rendered 
more particularly wretched. On the contrary, the merchants are 
less oppressed than any class in Persia. The shopkeeper, indeed, 
(dukianda) pays tribute; “but the proper merchant, (sodager) a 
distinct order, pays nothing at all to the state, except the duties 
of the customs, which are comparatively very small, being about 
one tenth on the imports; and as they are not affected by any 


other imposition, they are the most wealthy part of the commu- 
nity.’ 
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In all governments, it appears—both those which are the 
most rude and those which are the most refined—the revenue, 
and the mode of levying it, constitute the grand burthen or 
grievance of the body ot the people ‘This difference, indeed, 
subsists between despotisms and those governments which 
adinit some securities to liberty, that the former can adopt 
other modes of oppression, while the latter cannot easily 
oppress through any but the ordinary channels of revenue. 
This is a most important truth, demanding the incessant atten- 
tion of all those who live. under governments in a certain de- 
gree free. It is through the channels of revenue that almost 
all which they have to ‘dread can by possibility invade them. 
The lessons of wi isdom, therefore, to them, are nearly summed 
up in the grand precept, to maintain a severe and vigilant 
watch over sucb channels: viz. that of receipt or Collection, 
and that of disbursement. ‘The people are liable to suffering 
both by the quantity and the mode, in the channel of receipt 
and collection; and they are exposed to the mighty dangers 
of having their rights and privileges bartered away to influ- 
ence, by the quantity and mode in the channel of disburse- 
ment. It is through these media that a limited monarchy has 
a perpetual tendency to become unlimited; and that through 
the one of them the ruinous effects of an unlimited monarchy 
are chiefly introduced. ‘The system of revenue is the most 
defective part of the fabric of English government in India; 
the main cause of the oppression w hich the people continue 
to feel; and the chief source of vexation and toil to those who 
are intrusted with the business of administration.—With re- 
gard to the population of Persia, we have in this volume a 
statement which cannot fail to excite some interesting reflec- 


tlons. 


‘The aggregate of the population of Persia is divided into 
tribes, part of which live in fixed habitations, and others (the 
larger proportion, indeed, and all the Arabs,) live in tents. These 
tribes never emigrate from their own districts, but all have their 
winter and summer regions; in the former pitching their tents in 
the plain, in the latter on the summits and declivities of their 
mountains. To these districts they adhere strictly, as the line of 
demarcation for the pasturage of their flocks has been observed 
from ages the most remote. Kach has its records, and can trace its 
genealogy to the first generation. The most considerable and re- 
nowned are the Baktiar, that spread themselves over the province 
of Irauk; the Failee, that live about the mountains of Shooster, 
er Susa, and extend their frontier to those of the Baktiars; the 
Affshars, that live near the lake of Shahee; the Lacs, that are 
near Casvin.’ 
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It is an important circumstance that, of the whole population 
of the kingdom of Persia, reduced as it ‘is in limits compared 
with the extent which it has frequently known, ‘ the larger 
proportion’ is still in the wandering state—still in the condi- 
tion of houseless Tartars—still in the stage of society which 
is nearest to the savage—still deprived even of the benefit of 
the plough. If any thing were wanting to prove in the most 
striking manner, how unfavourably to human nature despo- 
tism operates, it is surely this. From the date of the earliest 
historical records, Persia has existed in the form of a monar- 
chy, and so far advanced in civilization, as to compose a large 
community; yet so many revolving ages have beheld its 
barbarous, suffering, degraded population in the same condi- 
tion, without improvement, without arts, industry, knowledge, 
or morality. 

A passage in Mr. Morier’s detail, which relates to the mili- 
tary character of the Persians, is worthy of notice; and indeed 
they have always been distinguished as among the most war- 
like of the people of the east. The prince here introduced 
was that son of the king to whom the government of the pro- 
vince of Aderbigian was intrustec, and the governor mention- 
ed was the governor of the city of Tabriz, which the prince 
had made his capital: 


‘ The governor talked of his prince’s horsemanship and skill in 
the chase, which were unequalled. He told me that at full gallop 
the prince could shoot a deer with a single ball, or, with the ar- 
row from his bow, hit a bird on the wing. He combines, indeed, 
the three great qualities of the ancient Persians, which Xenophon 
enumerates, riding, shooting with the bow, and speaking truth. His 
countrymen, however, are, in gencral, less severe in their estimate 
of the requisites of a great character, and are content to omit the 
last trait of excellence; but they never praise any one without 
placing in the foremost of his virtues his horsemanship; in which 
alone, perhaps, they possess any national pride. I once, in fact, 
was in some danger of a serious dispute, by hazarding a doubt 
that the Turks rode better than the Persians. It is quite ridicu- 
lous to hear them boast of their own feats on horseback, and de- 
spise the cavalry of every other nation. They always said, “ Per- 
haps your infantry may surpass. ours; but our horsemen are the 
first in the world; nothing can stand before their activity and im- 
petuosity.”” In fact, they have courage, one of the first qualities 
ef a horseman; they ride without the least apprehension over any 
country, climb the most dangerous steeps over rock and shrub; 
and keep their way in defiance of every obstacle of ground. They 
have also a firm seat, and that on a saddle which, among an hun- 
dred different serts, would be cailed the least commodious. But 
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that is all. ‘They understand nothing of a fine hand, nor, indeed, 
with their bridles can they learn; for they use only a strong snaf- 
fle, fastened to the rein by an immense ring on each side, which 
they piace indifferently in the strongest or weakest mouths: nor 
do they know how to spare their horses and save them unnecessa- 
ry fatigue: for their pace is either a gallop on the full stretch or a 
walk. As anation, as fit stuff for soidicrs, I know of no better 
materials. The Persian possesses the true qualities of the soldier; 
active, inured to labour, careless of life, admiring bravery, and, 
indeed (as the chief object of their ambition ) aspiring to the ap- 
pellation of resheed, or courageous.’ 


The remark that, as a nation, the Persians are ‘ fit stuff for 
soldiers,’ applies to all others with so few exceptions that if 
conveys but little praise. Even the effeminate, indolent, and 
timid Hindoos, of whom among all men any such expectation 
was the least likely to be realized, make brave and active sol- 
diers when commanded and disciplined by Europeans. This 
is a fact with regard to human nature which is of great impor- 
tance in the transactions of empires. The nation which is 
most accustomed to indulgencies, and whom it is most difficult 
and expensive to feed, are the people who make the worst 
common soldiers; because on an average-they are sure to be 
equalled, and in facility of maintenance and endurance of la- 
bour and privation (qualities of the last importance in war) 
they are sure to be excelled, by people of other circumstances 
and habits. 

With regard to the attempts of the Persians in the fine arts, 
they are described by Mr. Morier, as rude, indeed, but striking. 
He thus speaks of their music: 


‘ A band of choice musicians and songsters was introduced into 
the apartment where we were seated. A player on the kamoun- 
cha really drew forth notes which might have done credit to the 
better instruments of the West: and the elastic manner with which 
he passed his bow across the strings convinced me that he himself 
would have been an accomplished performer even among those 
of Europe, if his ear had been tutored to the harmonies and deli- 
cacies of our science. The notes of their guitar correspond ex- 
actly to those of our instrument. Another sung some of the odes 
of Hafiz, accompanied by the kamouncha, and in a chorus by the 
tamborins. 

‘ After this concert, some parts of which were extremely noisy, 
and some not unpleasant even to our ears, appeared from behind 
a curtain a dirty looking negro, dressed as a fakeer, or beggar, 
with an artificial hump, and with his face painted white. This 
character related facetious stories, threw himself into droll atti- 
tudes, and sung humorous songs. Amongst other things he was 
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@ mimic; and, when he undertook to ridicule the inhabitants of 
Ispahan, he put our Shiraz audience into ecstasies of delight and 
laughter. He imitated the drawling manner of speaking, and 
the sort of nonchalance so characteristic of the Ispahaunees. The 
peopic of Shiraz, (who regard themselves as the prime of Per- 
Siaus, and their language as the most pure, and their pronuncia- 
tion as the most correct,) are never so well amused as when the 
people and the dialect of Ispahan are ridiculed. Those of Ispa- 
han, o1 the other hand, boast, and with much reason, of their su- 
perior cleverness and learning, though with these advantages in- 
deed they are said to mix roguery and low cunning. The exhi- 
bition finished by the singing of a boy, the most renowned of the 
voca: performers at Shiraz, and one of the prince’s own band. 
His powers were great, descending from the very highest to the 
very lowest notes; and the tremulations of the voice, in which the 
great acme of his art appeared to consist, were continued so long 
and so violently, that his face was convulsed with pain and exer- 
tion. Inorder to aid the modulations, he kept a piece of paper in 
his hand, with which he did not cease to fan his mouth.’ 


The following passage relative to their paintings is taken 
from the author’s account of the famous palace of the Chehel 
Sitoon, or “ forty pillars,’’ at Ispahan: 


‘From this saloon an arched recess (in the same manner stud- 
ded with glass, and embellished here and tirere with portraits of 
favourites) leads into an extensive and princely hall. Here the 
ceiling is arranged in a variety of domes and figures, and is paint- 
ed and gildea with a taste and elegance worthy of the rst and 
most civilized of nations. Its finely proportioned walls are em- 
bellished by six large paintings: three on one side and three on the 
other. In the cenire of that opposite to the entrance is painted 
Shah Ismacl, in an exploit much renowned in Persian stery; when 
in the great battle with Soliman, emperor of the Turks, he cuts the 
janizary Aga in two before the Sultan. On the right of this, surs 
rounded by his dancing women, musicians, and grandees, is Shah 
Abbas the Great, seated at a banquet, and offering a cup of wine 
to another king, whom he is entertaining at his side. The wine, 
indeed, seems to have flowed in plenty, for one of the party is 
stretched on the floor in the last stage of drunkenness. The paint- 
ing to the left is Shah Thamas, in another banquet scene. Oppo- 
site to the battle between Shah Ismael and Sultan Soliman, is that 
of Nadir Shah and sultan Mahmoud of India. On the left of this 
is Shah Abbas the younger, who also is occupied with the plea- 
sures of the table; and on the right is Shah Ismael again, in an 
engagement with the Usbeck Tartars. These paintings, though 
designed without the smallest knowledge of perspective, though 
the figures are in general ill-proportioned, and in attitudes awk- 
ward and unnatural, are yet enlivened by a spirit and character so 
truly illustrative of the manners and habits of the nations which 
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are represented, that I should have thought them an invaluable 
addition to my collection, if I could have had time to have made 
copies of them. When it is remembered, that the artist neither 
could have had the advantages of academical studies, nor the oppor- 
tunities of improving his taste and knowledge by the galleries of the 
great in Europe, or conversed with masters in the art, his works 
would be allowed to possess a very considerable share of merit, 
and to be strong instances of the genius of the people. The co- 
lours with which they are executed retain their original treshness; 
at least if they have faded they must have been such in their first 
state, as we have not seen in Europe. The gilding, which is every 
where intermixed, either to explain the richness of the dress, or 
the quality of the utensils, is of a brilliancy perhaps never surpassed 

‘ They possess Jess questionably an excellence, to which the 
merit of colouring is at any rate very subordinate. ‘They mark 
strongly and faithfully the manners of their subject, and combine 
m a series of pleasing and accurate records a variety of details, of 
feature, attitude, dress, dancing, musical instruments, table furni- 
ture, arms, and horse accoutrements of the country. Shah Abbas, 
in the painting to the right, has no beard. ‘The fashions have al- 
tered with the times, and the present king cherishes a beard which 
descends lower than his girdle, and touches the ground when he 
sits. The notoriety of Shah Abbas in the revels of the table, and 
particularly his love of wine, are here displayed in characters so 
strong, that they cannot be mistaken: and so little did he endea- 
vour to conceal his propensities, that he is here painted in the 
very act of drinking. The faces of the women are very pleasing, 
but their wanton looks and lascivious attitudes easily explain their 
professions.’ 


Mr. M. scarcely tcuches on the literature of the Persians; 
and in course he says but little of their proficiency, which hus 
been so highly celebrated, in the most important of all the fine 
arts, poetry. In fact, how ever, the praises of which their 
poetry has been mace the subject have been but partially de- 
served; and it is as far from yielding satisfaction to a truly cul- 
tivated taste as their music and painting. The vigour oke early 
and inventive genius is discovered, but unrestrained by the 
guidance of a correct judgment, aaid totally regardless of the 
bounds of nature and the analogy of human experience. 

The love of jugglery ; lecerdem ain, rope- -dancing, and other 
bodily feats which are calculated to excite st rprise, is so strong 
a passion among arude people, and so uniformly discovere od 
among them, as to constitute a distinctive feature of an early 
stage “of civilisation; and such an epoch is consequently in 
general remarkable for the dexterity and skill of its jugglers. 
Thus the Chinese and Hindoos now possess, and the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians formerly possessed, the most adroit 
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performers in this species of art. The Persian practitioners 
aré nere described in the following terms: 


‘ The rope-dancer performed some feats, which really did cre- 
dit to his profession. He first walked over his rope with his ba- 
lancing pole, then vaulted on high; he ascended the rope to a tree 
in an angle of forty-five degrees: but, as he was reaching the very 
extremity of the upper range of the angle, he could proceed no 
further, and remained in an uncertain position for the space of two 
minutes. He afterwards tied his hands to a’rope-ladder of three 
large steps; and, first balancing his body by the middie on the 
main line, let fall the ladder and himself, and was only brought up 


by the strength of his wrists thus fastened to their support. He’ 


next put ona pair of high-heeled shoes, and paraded about again; 
then put his feet into two saucepans, and walked backwards and 
forwards. After this he suspended himself by his feet from the 
rope, and, taking a gun, deliberately loaded and primed it, and, in 
that pendant position, took an aim at an egg (placed on the ground 
beneath him) and put his ball through it. After this he carried 
on his back a child, whom he contrived to suspend, with his own 
body besides, from the rope, and thence placed in safety on the 
ground. His feats were numerous: and, as he was mounted on a 
rope much more elevated than those on which such exploits are 
displayed in England, they were also proportionably dangerous. 
A trip would have been his inevitable destruction. He was 
dressed in a fantastical jacket, and wore a pair of breeches of 
crimson satin, something like those of Europeans. The boys 
danced, or rather paced the ground, snapping their fingers to keep 
time with the music, jingling their small brass castanets, and ut- 
tering extraordinary cries. To us all this was tiresome, but to 
the Persians it appeared very clever. One of the boys having 
exerted himself in various difficult leaps, at last took two kunjurs 
or daggers, one in each hand; and with these, springing forwards, 
and placing their points in the ground, turned himself head over 
heels between them; and again, in a second display, turned himself 
over witn a drawn sword in his mouth. 

‘A negro appeared on the side of a basin of water (in which 
three fountains were already playing,) and, by a singular faculty 
which he possessed of secreting liquids, managed to make him- 
self a sort of fourth fountain, by spouting water from his mouth. 
We closely observed him: he drank two basins and a quarter of 
water, each holding about four quarts, and he was five minutes 
spouting them out. Next came aneater of fire: this man brought 
alarge.dish full of charcoal, which he placed deliberately before 
him, and then, taking up the pieces, conveyed them bit by bit 
successively into his mouth, and threw them out again when the 
fire wasextinguished. He then took a piece, from which he con- 
tinued to biow the most brilliant sparks for more than half an 
hour. The trick consists m putting in the mouth some cott< 
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dipped in the oil of Naphtha, on which the pieces of charcoal ane: 
laid and from which they derive the strength of their fire: now the 
flame of this combustible is known to be little calid. Another man 
put into his mouth two balls alternately, which burnt with a bril- 
hiant flame, and which also were soaked in the same fluid. 

‘The music was of the roughest kind. The performers were 
seated in a row round the basin of water; the band consisted of two 
men, who played the kamouncha, a species of violin; four, who 
beat the tamborin; one, who thrummed the guitar; one, who play- 
ed on the spoons; and two who sung. The loudest in the concert 
were the songsters, who, when they applied the whole force of 
their lungs, drowned every other instrument. The man with the 
spoons seemed to me the most ingenious and least discordant of 
the whole band. He placed two wooden spoons in a neat and pe- 
culiar manner betwixt the fingers of his left hand, whilst he beat 
them with another spoon in his right. 

‘ All this continued till the twilight had fairly expired; when 
there commenced a display of fire-works on a larger scale than 
any that I recollect to have seen in Europe. In the first place, the 
director of the works caused to be thrown into the fountain before 
us a variety of fires, which were fixed on square flat boards, and 
which, bursting into the most splendid streams and stars of flame, 
seemed to put the water in one entire blaze. He then threw up 
some beautiful blue lights, and finished the whole by discharging 
immense vollies of rockets which had been fixed in stands, each 
of twenty rockets, in different parts of the garden, and paxticularly 
on the summits of the walls. Each stand exploded at once; and 
a* one time the greater part of all the rockets were in the air at 
the same moment, and produced an effect grand beyond the pow- 
ers of description.’ 


With the descriptive matter of this book of travels, the au- 
thor does not very frequently adventure opinions on any sub- 


ject which is out of the common tract; and the reserve seems to 


be prudent, since his occasional aberrations from this line are 
seldom fortunate. Thus, on the subject of bullion, though he 
informs us that the most perfect freedom prevails, both in the 
exportation and the importation of the precious metals; that 
‘every man may convert his bullion to any use; and if he 
wishes to have it coined, may send it to the mint to he struck 
into any piece of money, paying the value of a pea’s weight of 
gold for every tomaun;’ yet he thus reasons on the supposed 
treasures of the king: 


‘ The king’s treasure is reported, probably with much truth, to 
be immense. The Persians, indeed, affirm, that all the money 
which is received into the royal coffers, remains there and never 
again gets into circulation. In a country so poor as Persia, in 
which there are so few people of any capital, the absorption of a mu: 
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lion, or a much smaller sum, would be immediately felt. If, there- 
fore, all the sums, which are annually poured into the king’s trea- 
sure had remained a dead stock in his hands, there would not now 
have been a single piece of gold in Persia. There is no corres- 
ponding influx of bullion. Persia exports yearly three hundred 
and fifty thousand tomauns in specie to India; to meet this drain 
there is indeed an inadequate supply from their trade with Russia, 
which purchases with gold all the silk of Ghilan; and again with 
Turkey, which pays in gold for all the shawls and the little silk 
which it exports from Persia.’ 


The right inferences here lie so near the surface, that it is 
surprising to see them so egregiously missed by a man of 
the good sense which Mr. Morier possesses, however little he 
may be trained to philosophical thought. Could he not have 
reflected that, if any part of the bidet medium was with- 
drawn from the business of circulation, by confinement in the 
king’s coffers, it would necessarily raise the value of that which 
remained in circulation, and consequently would afford an in- 
ducement to every man who had bullion to convert it into 
coin? If it were still withdrawn till bullion itself became 
scarce, the value of bullion would consequently be increased, 
and it would be the interest of somebody to import it. The 
nature of commodities, in'general, wherever ingress and egress 
are free, is to leave the country in which they are cheap, and 
pass to that in which they are dear. The precious metals, of 
which the expense of carriage is small in proportion to their 
value, always follow this course, on comparatively minute va- 
riations; and whatever might be the quantity of gold and silver 
shut up in the king’s coffers, the country would not stand de- 
ficient of one ounce of those metals which the state of its com- 
modities and of its circulating medium might require. It is idle 
to tell us of no corresponding influx of bullion. There is no 
influx of air when no absorption takes place: but, if we pro- 
duce the absorption, we may depend on the influx: or, if we 
produce on the other hand an accumulation, we may with equal 
certainty depend on an efflux. With regard to the treasure 
in the coffers of the king of Persia, instead of supposing it, 
with Mr. Morier, to be immense, we are perfectly satisfied that 
it is little or nothing: but we make this conclusion on reasons 
very different from those which lead Mr. Morier to reject its 
perpetual accumulation: our assurance arises from a knowledge 
of the difficulty of collecting such a treasure in Persia, and the 
facility of spending it; of the perpetual existence of such re- 
ports, and the perpetual discovery of their falsehood. 

In confining our report of this volume to those features of it 
whichmore immediately form the national portraiture of Persia, 
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we have been obliged to pass over a great number of minute 
and incidental circumstances which much contribute to its vari- 
ety and its interest. On the subject of monuments of ancient 
history and remains of ancient art, to which Mr. Morier occa- 
sionally attends with laudable diligence and curiosity (as par- 
ticularly at Persepolis and Shapour) our boundaries now com- 
pel us to be silent; and the same cause restricts us from grati- 
fying our readers with the author’s biographical account (p. 
220—223.) of Mirza Abul Hassan, the les Persian envoy to 
our court, whom he accompanied to England, and who exci- 
ted much attention while in this country. The anecdotes also 
relative to this personage, during his passage to Europe, 
which Mr. M. has inserted in the ‘Conclusion,’ are amusing 
and informing. We recommend the remark of one of his at- 
tendants, on seeing the waltz danced at a ball given by the 
English ambassador at Constantinople, to the consideration of 
all iovers of that now fashionable whirl:—‘ Pray,” said he, 
‘does any thing ensue after all this?” 

A number of plates greatly enrich and satisfactorily illus- 
trate this work. 


De UV Esprit de Conquete, &c. 2. e. On the spirit of Conquest 
and Usurpation, viewed in connexion with the present state 
of civilisation in Europe. By Benjamin de Constant Re- 
becque, formerly member of the tribunate, but removed from 
his seat (edimine) in 1802; and correspondent of the royal 
society of sciences at Gottingen. 


[From the Monthly Review. ] 


It appears, from a notice in the preface, that this treatise 
is only a part of an extensive work on politics which was pre- 
pared several years ago, but withholden from the public in 
consequence of the fettered condition of the continental press. 
The recent revolution in politics has fortunately removed this 
formidable obstacle, and put it in the power of every writer 
to contribute to general utility in the full proportion of his 
zeal and information. In the opinion, however, of this author, 
the time is not yet come for the examination of abstract ques- 
tions on the principles of politics; a consideration which has 
induced him to narrow the scope of his reasoning, and to con- 
fine his present investigations to topics of immediate interest. 
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M. de Constant is one of the few who aim at great preci- 
sion in the division and subdivision of their. materials, since he 
has arranged a tract which scarcely exceeds the pamphlet size 
into thirty-five chapters: of which the first fifteen treat of the 
spirit of conquest, and the latter twenty of its twin-sister wsur- 
pation. ‘The author takes pains to describe the qualifications 
under which he comes forwards as the adversary of the war- 
system, and premises that, so fer from considering war as 
wholly and absolutely pernicious, he admits it to be favoura- 
ble for the display of our greatest and noblest qualities. In 
the present state of society, however, war can deserve this 
eulogium only when founded on justice, and on the cordial co- 
operation of the people at whose charge it is carried on. Now 
in these important points modern Europe differs, he says, 
(p. 6 and 7.) most essentially from the condition of ancient 
Greece and Italy. Instead of petty states living in perpetual 
jealousy, and almost always at open variance with each other, 
we have now nations of vast population, united under one so- 
vereign, secured by their numbers against the dread of wpe, 2 
invasion, and cultivating those habits which cause war to be 
felt asa severe burden. Productive industry is now the chan- 
nel for arriving at those possessions which, in the days of an- 
tiquity, were accounted the meed of warlike exertion; ory in 
other words, we endeavour to obtain by an appeal to the inte- 
rest of our fellow-creatures that which our forefathers de- 
manded by a less gentle course. ‘ War,’ says the author, ‘ is 
the impression of a savage mind; commerce is the result of 
civilized calculation.’ Among the ancients, successful hostility 
produced large additions to individual property, in the shape 
of staves, tribute, and territory; among the moderns, the spoils 
of war are almost invariably inferior in value to the results of 
“ange industry. The Roman government, in giving a mi- 
itary turn to the spirit of the people, proceeded in concur- 
rence with the leading circumstances of its situation; while a 
modern government, desiring to imitate the policy of the Ro- 
man, would have to encounter the most serious opposition 
from the condition of its subjects. 

M. de C. proceeds to examine, in the same philosophical 
style, the various relations of his subject, under the heads of 
‘Character of a military race acting merely from interested 
motives;—Influence of such a military spirit on the interior of 
a state;—Tyrannical measures required to circulate false im- 
pressions;— Various disadvantages of the military system as te 
the progress of knowledge;’—and he concludes with what 
most of our readers will regard as an argument more to the 
purpose, viz. ‘ a demonstration that the successes of a con- 
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quering people must necessarily be of short duration in the 
present state of Europe, because they are at variance equally 
with the happiness of the nation in question, and with that of 
all her neighbours.’ 

Such is, in substance, the first part of the work; and the se- 
cond discusses, in the same methodical manner, the incompati- 
bility of usurpation with the present state of society. Here are 
passed under review the repulsive effects of arbitrary power on 
our various habits and feelings, our intellectual progress, our 
social sympathies, and our religious impressions. The ineffi- 
cacy of despotic measures to support an unjust authority for 
any length of time is next considered; and the general result is 
that, whether we look to the usurpation of power at home or to 
the forcible acquisition of territory abroad, the efforts of the 
most daring or most able rulers can be successful only for a 
season. 

Our readers will easily perceive that this is nothing else 
than an attempt to reduce to general reasoning the wonderful 
occurrences of the present day; and to prove that the signal 
overthrow, which followed the destruction of the usurper’s 
force in Russia, would have sooner or later been effected by 
the natural operation of less extraordinary causes. The au- 
thor discovers considerable ingenuity and knowledge of histo- 
ry, together with the talent of conveying his thoughts in that 
animated strain which is so natural to Frenchmen: but his style 
is by no means free from those metaphysical eflusions which 
so easily find admittance into the abstract reasonings of our 
Gallic neighbours; and the nature of his composition, while it 
gives unquestionable evidence of ability, is calculated to sug- 
gest the idea that he has not examined his subject in that com- 

lete manner which enables a writer to keep out of sight minor 
and collateral points, and gives him the power of thoroughly 
fixing the attention of his reader on the leading features of the 
argument. It was said of lord Nelson that, in describing the 
arrangements for a complicated sea-fight, his language was so 
plain as to impress even persons who were strangers to the 
profession with the belief that they could execute with the 
greatest facility the orders which he was about to give; a proof 
that the whole plan was so familiar to his mind, as to enable 
him to explain it with as much ease as another person would 
find in giving directions respecting an ordinary occurrence in 
domestic life. To this degree of intimacy with his subject, 
M. de Constant has by no means attained; and his essay comes 
before the public ina state more likely to extract approbation 
from a pains-taking student, than to excite the attention of er- 


dinary readers. 
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Maria Neville, a novel, in three volumes. By the author of 


Charles de Montfort. Paris. 
[From La Belle Assemblée. ] 


Tue plan of this romance is simple and well-conceived. 
The author is desirous of tracing an amiable picture of one of 
the softer sex, whose constancy, resignation, and tenderness, 
are opposed to the inflexibility, perfidy, abuse of power and 
authority, of one of the superior sex. Women, however, like 
Maria Neville, are hard to be found: in the meantime, such is 
the skill of the romance writer, that the graces and virtues 
with which he has endowed his heroine, have by no means an 
appearance out of nature. 

We are well persuaded, however, that it is not in the bus- 
tle of the world we are to look for such a character: the edu- 
cation which young people receive in the midst of pleasure 
and dissipation, necessarily blunts the edge of sensibility, and 
the amiable qualifications and virtues, such as Maria is pos- 
sessed of, are crushed in their bud. Thus the author has 
wisely placed his heroine in the quiet of retirement. It is in 
an ancient castle, situated on the coast of England, that Maria 
passes her early years, with a whimsical father and a tender 
mother, whose counsels and examples are engraven indelibly 
on the heart of her daughter, and which serve to render her a 
model of feeling and duty. 7 

Deprived at a very early age of this excellent guide, Maria 
soon after loses her father, who, however, before his death, 
has had time to name a protector to his daughter, in a hus- 
band. Every thing seems to ensure the happiness of Maria; 
an excellent education, an immense fortune, a young husband, 
endowed with every advantage of body and mind: but, alas! 
these precious gifts are a cover for the most atrocious conduct 
and a corrupt heart. 

Giving himself up to violent and destructive passions, sir 
Lauderdale rapidly runs through his own fortune as well as 
the inheritance he has obtained through his father-in-law; every 
day he commits some new folly, or is guilty of some degrading 
action, not to say crime, which soon develops his character 
to the unkappy Maria, who, like a submissive wile, or rather 
a devoted victim, is patient, mild, and forbearing, and meekly 
and generously endures the odious behaviour of her imperious 
master, who is a stranger to the feelings of gratitude, and who 
only returns the tender affection of Maria with harshness. 

In the meantime, this injured wife, who finds it almost im- 
possible to love such a husband, is nevertheless endowed with 
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a heart possessed with exquisite sensibility; and the author has 
taken care to place her in a situation where love attacks her 
under his most dangerous and seducing form. _It is not possi- 
ble to describe the extreme interest of this part of the work in 
a mere sketch: it is requisite to peruse the whole of the novel, 
in order sufficiently to admire the unshaken constancy and 
devotedness of a being almost angelic, who is a victim to the 
most atrocious machinations, and to her inviolable regard to 
her conjugal duty. The character of Maria is marked through- 
out with a noble simplicity, and is drawn in the most masterly 
style: that of sir Lsetiedale is touched with equal skill, 
though, perhaps, it is rather out of nature to find so marked a 
depravity in early youth. In the more trifling parts of this 
story there is a striking originality, and a most pleasing varie- 
ty. Among the second-rate characters there are some very 
ably drawn: in particular, a Mr. Friendly, an austere philoso- 
pher, a character of a new kind, and rendered truly laughables 

The language of this work is peculiarly fine, at once pure 
and simple, flowing and striking: the style is mingled with re- 
flections particularly analogous to the story, and evinces the 
pen of an author of observation and extraordinary talent. But 
if the execution of the most difficult parts of this romance, and 
the drawing of the characters, may be said to defy the shafts of 
criticism, it certainly is not free from fault, especially as to 
what concerns the development of the plot; and we naturally 
desire a little more appearance of probability and clearness iz 
the explanation of some of the chief combining circumstances. 
But notwithstanding this, we cannot avoid declaring that Maria 
Neville is one among the very best novels which have lately 
been produced in French literature. 
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VOYAGE OF UBALD AND CHARLES. 


Tue reflections made by the editor of the Naval Chroni- 
cle, in the preceding pages of this number, on comparing the 
different destinies of the once imperial republics of Rome and 
Carthage, may remind the admirers of Italian literature of the 
fifteenth book of the Jerusalem Delivered; in which Tasso— 
the Virgil of modern Italy—describes the voyage of Ubald 
and Charles in the enchanted bark. These warriors, it may 
be recollected, are commanded by Godfrey, and instructed by 
a Christian magician to proceed from Ascalon to the fortunate 
islands to recall to the Christian camp the hero Rinaldo, who 
lies in one of those blissful abodes, ensnared by the charms 
and enchantments of Armida, sunk in sloth, dissolved in plea- 
sures, and forgetful of glory. As these adventurous knights 
sail along the coast of Africa, the poet takes occasion to de- 


signate the renowned places by which they pass, and to ac- 
company his rapid and animated descriptions of them with 
lofty moral reflections, which are considered as forming the 
finest part of his immortal poem. We give the stanzas refer- 
red to, in the version of Hoole; the best we- have, though it 
presents but a faint idea of the beauty and magnificence of 


the original. 


““ Now from the bank their eyes around they threw,. 
And soon beheld the promis’d guide in view. 

Amidst the stream a little bark appear’d, P 
A virgin, at the stern, the vessel steer’d: 

Depending ringlets o’er her forehead stray, 

And mild benevolence her looks display: 

Her lovely features beams effulgent shed, 

And heavenly glories blaze ‘around her head. 

Her vesture gay a thousand colours shows, 

Now flames with red, and now with azure glows: 

At every turn it shifts the transient light, 

And cheats with momentary hues the sight! 

Such various grace the billing dove assumes, 

Whose gentle neck is cloth’d with glossy plumes; 
Forever new the varied feathers play, 

Reflecting every tint of every ray; 
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While, as they move, successive beauties rise, 

And fill with strange delight the gazer’s eyes! 
Favour’d of Heaven! ascend this bark (she eried} 

In which secure I plough the sweiling tide: 

The stormy winds their wonted rage restrain, 

While safe in this each freight may pass the main: 

From him whose sovereign mercies wide extend, 

1 come at once your pilot and your friend.” 


** By Ascalon they pass’d; to left they veer’d, 

And tow’rd the west the rapid vessel steer’d. 

Then gliding swift, to Gaza next they came, 

An ancient harbour not unknown to fame: 

But now, from many a neighbouring ruin grea 

An ample city, and a potent state. 

The warriors, from the bark, beheld the shore 
With tents of various nations cover’d o’er: 

There horse and foot along the crowded way, 
Swarm thick between the city and the sea. 

There loaded camels move in solemn state; 

And the huge elephant’s unwieldy weight. 

Safe in the port they see the vessels ride, 

Or floating loose, or at their anchors ty’d. 

Some hoist their spreading sails, while others sweep, 
With level strokes, the surface of the deep. 

Then thus the guiding maid—‘ Though here we view 
The thronging numbers of this impious crew; 

Yet these, thar fill the seas and line the shore, 
Compose not all the mighty tyrant’s power. 

These Egypt and the neighbouring lands supply: 
But other aids he waits, that distant lie. 

Far to the east extends his ample sway, 

To realms that burn beneath the southern ray; 

And hence I trust our swift return to make, 

Ere these, departing, shall their tents forsake.’ 

While thus she spoke, as through th’ aerial space 

An eagle towers above the feather’d race; 

Till, soaring in the sun, the sharpest eye 

No more ean trace his progress through the sky: 

So ’midst the ships the bark its passage cleaves, 
And far behind the lessening navy leaves. 

Now, quick as thought, by Paphia’s towers they sail, 
(The town that first Egyptian pilots hail 

On Syria’s land) then near the shore they fly, 

And Rhinocera’s barren sands espy. 

Not distant far a mountain, crown’d with wood, 
Casts a brown shadow o’er the subject flood; 

Around its rocky foot the billows rave; 

There hapless Pompey’s bones obtain’d a grave. 
Fair Damietta next the eye surveys, 

Where ancient Nile his sacred tribute pays, 
Through seven wide mouths, and many a stream beside, 
His waters mingling with the briny tide. 

‘They pass the city rais'd by him,* whose name 
To latest times shall bear the Grecian fame. 
iby Pharos then they glide, an isle no more, 
An isthmus, now projecting from the shore. 


* Alexander the great. 
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Nor Rhodes, nor Crete, they to the north survey, 
But near the climes of Afric speed their way. 
Fruitful her coast: but more remote, her lands 
Are filld with monsters dire and burning sands. 
By Marmarique they steer’d, and now they pass’d 
Where five fair cities fam’d Cyrene grae’d. 
Here Ptolemiis stands, and here they view 
Whence his slow stream the fabled Lethe drew. 
The greater Syrtes next (the sailor’s fear) 
They leave aloof, and far to seaward veer: 
And now Judeca’s cape behind them stood; 
And now they left the mouth of Magra’s flood; 
Now Tripoli’s high rising towers espy 4, 

Now Malta scarcely o’er the waves desery’d. 
The Syrtes past; Alzerbé they beheld, 

Where once the race that fed on Lotos dwell’d. 
Tunis they see, whose crooked shores display, 
With circumjacent arms, a spacious bay: 

‘Tunis the rich, a place well known to fame, 
No Libyan city boasts a greater name. 

Near this Sicilia’s fertile lands are spread; 
There Lilybeum rears its lofty head. 

Now to the knights the damsel-pilot show’d 
The spot where once imperial Carthage stood. 
ill-fated Carthage! scarce, amidst the plams,” 

A trace of all her ruin’d pomp remains; 
Proud cities vanish, states and realms decay, 
The world’s uustable glories fade away! 

Yet mortals dare of certain fate complain; 
O impious folly of presuming man! 

From thence they see Biserta’s spires arise; 
Far to the right Sardinia’s island lies: 

They view, where once the rude Numidian swain 
Pursu’d a waislering life from plain to plain; 
Algiers and Bugia then they reach, the seat 

Of impious corsairs: Next Oran they greet; 

And now by Mauritania’s strand proceed, 
Where elephants and hungry lions breed: 
Morocco here and Fez their cities rear: 

‘To these oppos’d Granada’s lands appear. 

At length they came where, press’d in narrow bounds, 
Between the capes the boiling deep resounds: 
Tis feign’d, that first Alcides fore’d a way, 

And gave this passage to the indignant sea. 

And here perehance a lengthen’d tract of land 
With one continued mound the flood restrain’d, 
But now the furious main, with rushing tides, 
From towering Calpé Abyla divides; 

A strait “twixt Libya now and Spain appear, 
Such is the force of time and change of years!” 


—* In the original thus: 


Giace lV alta Cartago: a pena i segni 
De Valte sue ruine il lido serba. 
Muoiono le citta, muoiono i regni: 
Sa 5s i fasti, e le pompe arena et herba; 
E P huom d@esser mortal par che si sdegni: 
O nostra mente cupida e superba! 
Gicrusalemme Liberata. 
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THE ROUND TABLE.—BY LEIGH HUNT. 
No. 1. Sunpay, January 1, 1815. 


Irv has often struck me, in common with other luxurious 
persons who are fond of reading at breakfast, and who are 
well-tempered enough, particularly on such occasions, to put 
up with a little agreeable advice, that there has now been a 
suilicient distance of time since the publication of our good 
old periodical works, and a sufficient change in matters wor- 
thy of social observation, to- warrant the appearance of a si- 
milar set of papers. 

Upon this design, with the assistance of a few companions, 
and with all sorts of determinations to be equally instructive 
and delightful, am accordingly now entering; and must give 
the reader to understand, in their name as well as my own, 
that wishing to be regarded as his companions also, we act as 
becomes all honest persons under such circumstances, and 
profess to be no other than what we are: in other words, we 
assume no fictitious characters, or what an acquaintance of 
ours, in his becoming disdain of the original French, would 
call names of war. 

A hundred years back, when the mode of living was diffe- 
rent from what it is now, and taverns and coffee-houses made 
the persons of the wits familiar to every body, assumptions of 
this kind may have been necessary. Captain Steele, for in- 
stance, the gay fellow about town, might not always have been 
listened to with becoming attention or even gravity, especial- 
ly if he had been a little too inarticulate over-night—he there- 
fore put on the wrinkles and privileges of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
the old gentleman. Sir Richard might be a little better, but 
not perhaps during an election, or after the failure of a fish- 
pool; and so he retreated into the ancient and impregnable 
composition of Nestor Ironside. 

I do nat mean to say, that we have none of the foibles of 
our illustrious predecessors. It would be odd indeed, (to speak 
candidly, and with that humility which becomes frail beings 
like men,) if our numerous and very eminent virtues had no 
drawback—but more on this subject presently. All that I say 
is, that we have not the same occasiun for disguise; and there- 
fore, as we prefer at all times a plain, straight-forward beha- 
viour, and in fact, choose to be as original as we can in our 
productions, we have avoided the trouble of adding assumed 
characters to our real ones; and shall talk, just as we think, 
walk, and take dinner, in our own proper persons. It is true, 
the want of old age, or of a few patriarchal eccentricities, to 
exercise people’s patronage on, and induce their self-love to 
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bear with us, may be a deficiency in our pretensions with 
some: but we must plainly confess, with whatever mortifica- 
tion, that we are still ata flourishing time of life; and that the 
.trouble and experience, which have passed over our heads, 
have left our teeth, hair, and eyes, pretty nearly as good as 
they found them. One of us, (which, by the way, must re- 
commend us to all the married people, and admirers of Agesi- 
laus,) was even caught the other day acting the great horse 
with a boy on his shoulders; and another, (which will do as 
much for us among the bachelors, and give Lord’s Ground in 
particular a lively sense of our turn of thinking) was not a vast 
while ago counted the second-best cricketer, in his native town. 

On the other hand, as we wish to avoid the solitary and 
dictatorial manner of the later essayists, and at the same time 
are bound to show our readers that we have something to make 
up for the want of flapped waistcoats and an instructive decay 
of the faculties, we hereby inform them, that we are, literally 
speaking, a small party of friends, who meet once a week at a 
round table to discuss the merits of a leg of mutton, and of the 
subjects upon which we are to write. This we do without 
any sort of formality, letting the stream of conversation wan- 
der through any grounds it pleases, and sometimes retiring 
into our own respective cogitations, though it must be confess- 
ed, very rarely,—for we have a lively, worn-visaged fellow 
among us, who has a trick, when in company, of leaping, as 
it were, on the top of his troubles, and keeping our spirits in 
motion with all sorts of pleasant interludes. After dinner, if 
the weather requires it, we draw round the fire, with a biscuit 
er two, and the remainder of a philosophic bottle of wine; or 
as we are all passionately fond of music, one of us touches an 
instrument, ina manner that would make a professor die with 
laughter to see him using his thumb where he should put his 
finger, or his finger where he should use his thumb, but never- 
theless in such a way as to ravish the rest of us, who know still 
less than he does. At an Italian air we even think him supe- 
rior to Tramezzani, though we generally give vent to our feel- 
ings on this point in a whisper. We suspect, however, that 
he overheard us one evening, as he immediately attempted 
some extraordinary graces, which with all our partiality- we 
own were abomini.ble. 

The reader will see, by this account, that we do not mean 
to be over austere on the score of domestic enjoyments. Then 
for our mathematics and accomplishments as writers, one of us 
is deep in the learned languages, another in metaphysics, and 
a third in poetry; and as for experience, and a proper sympa- 
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absolutely necessary for those who set up to be instructors, 
and the latter quite as much so to give it a becoming tone and 
render it lastingly useful,—we shall not break in upon a great- 
er principle by imitating the reckless candour of Rousseau, 
and make a parade of what other weaknesses we may have—but 
for sickness, for ordinary worldly trouble, and, in one or two 
respects, for troubles not very ordinary, few persons perhaps 
at our time of life can make a handsomer show of infirmities. 
Of some we shall only say, that they have been common to most 
persons, as well as ourselves, who were not born to estates of 
their own; but these and others have enabled us to buy, what 
money might have still kept us poor in,—some good real know- 
ledge, and, at bottom of all our egotism, some warm-wishing 
unaflected humility. Even at school, where there is nothing 
much to get sick or melancholy with, if indulgent parents are 
out of the way, we were initiated into experience a little ear- 
lier than most people; the tribulations we have fallen into be- 
fore and after this time are almost innumerable; and out of 
mere horror of mind, particularly at a fright we had from a 
wicked wag through a key-hole, we shall content ourselves 
with saying, that we can muster up, under the head of sickness 
and casualties alone, a pair of scalded legs, a watery head, 
(now, by the way, in excellent preservation,) a variety of fevers, 
including a capital St. Anthony’s fire, two rheumatisms, three 
elrownings, and one, (which was quite enough,) hypochondria. 
We must mention also a two year’s imprisonment, as a circum- 
stance that has increased our stock of ideas; and may add, as a 
specimen of our experience after the fashion of Ulysses, that 
we have all of us, at separate periods from one another, been in 
France. I must confess, however, for my own part, that I was 
not of an age to make much use of my travels, having gone 
thither in my childhood to get rid of one sickness, and just 
stayed long enough to survive another. It was just before 
the decrees that altered religious as well as political matters in 
that country, and almost all that [remember is a good old wo- 
man, our landlady, who used to weep bitterly over me, because 
{ should die a heretic, and be buried in unconsecrated ground. 
| have made an exception ever since, out of the whole French 
nation, in favour of the people at Calais, and was delighted, 
though not surprised, to hear the other day from one of our 
round table, that the women there were all pretty and prepos- 
sessing, and stil looked as if they could be kind to young 
heretics. 

Of this accomplished and experienced party of ours, cir- 
cumstances have made me the president; but I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that I do not on that account claim any 
pre-eminence byt a nominal one. We shall] all choose our own 
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subjects, only open to the suggestions and comments of each 
other; and all speak, as becomes our social familiarity, in the 
first person. Ceti geniiiuts, therefore, (and I must here 
mention that all persons not actually admitted to the said ta» 
ble, must write to us in the form of a letter,) may address, as 
they please, either to the president of the round table, or to the 
president and his fellows in general, as “ Mr. President,— 
Gentlemen of the Round Table;” or to any one of my friends in 
particular, according to his signature, as “To the Member of 
the Round Table, T. or W.” This perhaps will be determined 
by the nature of the communication; but 1 was the more anxi- 
ous to say something on the point, inasmuch as my situauon 
eften reminds me of other great men who have sat at the head 
ef tables, round or square, such as Charlemagne with his peers, 
who were persons of greater prowess than himself; or kin 
Arthur, who in spite of his renown was nothing after all to some 
of his knights, Launcelot or Tristan, for instance; or to give a 
more familiar example, Robin Hood and his fellows, every one 
of whom, before he could be admitted into the company, had 
beaten the captain. 

I must not, however, before I conclude, pass over king Ar- 
thur so slightly; as our round table, to a certain degree, is ine- 
vitably associated in our minds with his. The name indeed 
was given to us by one of that sex, who have always been the 
chief ornaments and promoters of chivalrous institutions; and 
for my part, when I am sitting at the head of it, with my knights 
en each side, I can hardly help fancying that I am putting a 
triumphant finish to the old prophecy, and feeling in me, under 


an unexpected but more useful character, the revived spirit of 


that great British monarch, who, we all know, was to return 
again to light from his subterraneous exile, and repair the 
round table in all its glory: 


He is a king ycrownid in fuirie 

With scepter and sword, and with his regally 
Shall resort as lord and sovereigne 

Out of fairie,and reigne in Britaine, 

And repaire againe the old round table, 
Among princes king incomparable.--LrpGATE. 


To this idea, and the ong train of romantic associations 
and inspired works connected wit’ it, we shall sometimes re- 


sort in our poetical moments, just as we shall keep the more 

familiar idea of the dining table before us in our ordinary ones. 

Nor will it always indeed be absent from our minds during our 

philosophical and most abstruse speculations; for what have 

the most chivalrous persons been trom the earliest ages, but 

so many moral reformers, who encountered error and corrup- 
VOL. VII. 28 
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tion with various weapons, who brought down brute force 
however gigantic, who carried light into darkness, and liberty 
among the imprisoned, and dissipated with some charm or 
other about them, the illusions of pleasure? 


No. 2. Sunpay, January 8, 1815. 


=-—Sociali federe mensa.—MILTON. 
A table in a social compact join’d. 


As the reader has been given to understand that the sub- 
jects which my friends and myself mean to discuss will form 
part of our conversation at table, and that the conversation 
will nevertheless be as casual and unrestrained as it usually is 
among social parties, he may easily conclude that they will be 
ofa very various description. We shall confine ourselves in- 
deed to no kinds in particular; and taking advantage some- 
times of the character of table-talk, even the same article may 
contain a variety of subjects, and start off from one point to 
another with as eee and extemporaneous an enjoyment 
as one of Montaigne’s. This, however, will be but seldom; 
for we are habitually fond of arrangement, and do not like to 
see even the dishes out of their proper positions. -But at the 
same time, though we shall generally confine ourselves to one 
subject in our essays, and sometimes be altogether facetious 
and sometimes exclusively profound, we shall always think 
ourselves at liberty to be both, if we please,—always at liber- 
ty to set out merrily in a first paragraph, or to be pleasant in 
a parenthesis. These things, while they refresh the writer, 
serve to give a fillip to the reader’s attention, and act upon 
him as the handing round of a snufl-box may do in the middle 
of conversation. 

Besides, there is a beauty of contrast in this variety; and 
as we mean to be very powerful writers, as well as every 
thing else that is desirable, power is never seen to so much 
advantage as when it goes about a thing carelessly. You 
like to see a light-horseman who seems as if he could abolish 
you with a passing cut, and not a great heavy fellow, whe 
looks as if he should tumble down in case of missing you, or 
a little red staring busybody, who would be obliged to wield 
his sword two-handed, and kgf] himself first with exertion. 
When Bonaparte set out on his Russian expedition, they say 
that he got into his carriage, twirling his glove about, and 
Singing 

Marlbrouk to the wars is going. 


Perhaps we shall be quite as gay and buoyant when setting 
out on the loftiest speculations,—barring, of course, all com- 
parisons with him on the score of success, though even we 
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eannot answer for what a northeast wind or a fall of snow 
may do tous. I have myself, before now, had a whole host 
of fine ideas blown away by the one; and have been compel- 
led to retreat from the other, mind and body, with my knees 
almost into the fire. 

In short, to put an end to this preface exemplificatory, the 
most trifling matters may sometimes be not only the com- 
mencement, but the causes, of the gravest discussions. The 
fall of an apple from a tree suggested the doctrine of attrac- 
tion; and the same apple, for aught we know, served up ina 
dumpling, may have assisted the philosopher in his notions of 
heat, for who has not witnessed similar causes and effects at 
a dinner table? For my part, a piece of mutton has supplied 
me with arguments, as well as chops, for a fortnight; I have 
seen a hare or a cod’s-head giving hints to a friend for his 
next essay; and have known the most solemn reflections rise, 
with a pair of claws, out of a pigeon-pie. 

There are two or three heads, however, under which all our 
subjects may be classed, and these it will be proper to men- 
tion, not so much for the necessity of any such classification, 
as for an indication of the particular views and feelings with 
which we may handle them. ‘The first is manners, or the sur- 
face of society,—the second morals, metaphysically consider- 
ed, or its inmost causes of action,—the third, taste, or its 
right feeling upon things both external and internal, which 
lies, as it were, between both. 

With regard to the first, we are aware, and must advise the 
reader, that we do not possess so much food for observation 
as the authors of the earlier periodical works; and this is the 
case, not merely because we have not been in the habit of 
living so much as they did out in society, but because man- 
ners are of a more level surface than they were in their times, 
and people’s characters have, in a manner, been polished out. 
In fact, this is owing in great measure to the very writers in 
question. The extension of a general knowledge and good 
breeding were their direct objects;—they succeeded,—and 
there is not a domestic party now-a-days, in high life or in 
middle, but in its freedom from grossness and its tincture of 
literature, is indebted to Steele and his associates. The good 
was great and universal, and should alone render those men 
immortal, even without all the other claims of their wit and 
character. | 

Every general advantage, however, of this kind, has a ten- 
dency to overdo itself. A certain degree of knowledge and 
politeness being within every body’s power, sufficient to ena- 
ble them to pass smoothly with each other, every thing fur- 
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ther becomes at last neglected; character first gives way to 
polish, polish by little and little carries away solidity; inf all 
the community, who are to be acted upon in this way, are at’ 
length in danger of resembling so much worn-out coin, which 
has not only lost the features upon it, and grown blank by at- 
trition, but begins to be weighed and found wanting even for 
the common purposes of society. 

As far then as our observations on manners go, it will 
be our endeavour to counteract this extreme. Our mode of 
proceeding will be best explained by itself; but we shall en- 
deavour to set men, not upon disliking smoothness, but avoid- 
ing insipidity,—not upon starting into roughness, but over- 
coming a flimsy sameness,—and this too, not by pretending to 
characters which they have not, but by letting their own be 
seen as far.as they possess them, and once more having faces 
to know them by. : 

Taste, as was inevitable, has sympathized completely with 
this superficial state of manners. In proportion as the com- 
munity were all to resemble each other, and to have faces and 
manners in common, their self-love was not to be disturbed 
by any thing in the shape of individuality. A writer might 
be natural, but he was to be natural only as far as their 
sense of nature would go, and this was not a great way. 
Besides, even when he was natural, he hardly dared to be so 
in language as well as idea; there gradually came up a kind 
of dress, in which a man’s mind as well as body was to clothe 
itself; and the French, whose sophisticated taste had been first 
introduced by political circumstances, saw it increasing every 
day under the characteristic title of polite criticism, till they 
condescended to acknowledge that we were behaving our- 
selves well,—that Mr. Pope was a truly harmonious poet, and 
that Mr. Addison’s Cato made amends for the barbarism of 
Shakspeare. The praises indeed bestowed by the French in 
these and similar instances, went in one respect to a fortunate 
extreme, and tended to rouse a kind of national contradiction, 
which has perhaps not been without its effect in keeping a 
better spirit alive: but it must not be concealed, that both 
Shakspeare and Milton have owed a great part of their reput” 
tation, of late years, to causes which, though of a distinct na- 
ture, have been unconnected with a direct poetical taste. I 
allude to the art of acting with regard to the former, and to 
certain doctrines of religion with respect to the latter, both of 
which have no more to do with the finer spirit of either poet, 
than a jack-o-lantern or a jugged hare. Milton still remains 
unknown to the better classes, in comparison with succeeding 
writers; and Chaucer and Spenser, the two other great poets 
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of England, who have had no such recommendations to the. 
pursuits or prejudices of society, are scarcely known at all, 
especially with any thing like an apprehension of their essen- 
tial qualities. Chaucer is considered as a rude sort of poet, 
who wrote a vast while ago, and is no longer intelligible; and 
Spenser, a prosing one, not quite so old, who wrote nothing 
but allegories. ‘They startle to hear, that the latter has very 
little need of the glossary, and is dipt in poetic luxury; and 
that the former, besides being intelligible with a little atten- 
tion, is in some respects a kindred spirit with Shakspeare for 
gravity as well as for mirth, and full of the most exquisite 
feeling of all kinds, even to the pathetic. It is curious indeed 
to see the length to which the levelling spirit in manners, and 
the coxcomical sort of exclusiveness it produces, have carried 
people in their habitual ideas of writers not of their genera- 
tion. Nothing is young and in full vigour but themselves. 
Shakspeare may enjoy a lucky perpetuity of lustihood by 
means of school-compilations and stage-players; and Milton, 
in their imaginations, is a respectable middle-aged gentleman, 
something like the clergyman who preaches on Sundays;— 
but Spenser is exceedingly quaint and rusty: and Chaucer is 
nothing but old Chaucer or honest Geoflrey, which is about as 
pleasant, though not intended to be so, as the lover’s address 
to the sun in the Gentle Shepherd: 


And if ye’re wearied, honest light, 
Sleep, gin ye like, a week that night. 


You will even find them talking, with an air of patronage, of 
having found something good now and then in these old wri- 
ters,—meaning the great masters above mentioned, and the 
working heads that were in the time of Shakspeare. They 
evidently present them to their minds as so many old gentle- 
men and grandfathers, half-doating; and for aught I know, 
would think of Apollo himself in the same way, if it were not 
for Tooke’s Pantheon or an occasional plaster cast. As if 
perpetual youth, instead of age, was not the inheritance of 
immortal genius! As if a great poet could ever grow old, as 
long as Nature herself was young! 

But I must restrain myself on this subject, or I shall exceed 
my limits. The reader will see that we are prepared to say 
a great deal of “ these old poets;”’ and we are so, not because 
they are old, but because they are beautiful and ever fresh. 
We shall also do as much for some of the old prose writers; 
and endeavour, by means of both, and of the universal prin- 
ciples which inspired them, to wean the general taste, as far 
as we can, from the lingering influence of the French school 
back again to that of the English, or in other words, from the 
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poetry of modes and fashions to that of fancy, and feeling, 
and all-surviving nature. We have had enough, in all con- 
science, of men who talk away, and write smoothly, and 
everlastingly copy each other; let us, in the name of variety, 
if of nothing else, have a little of men, who held it necessary 
to think and speak for themselves,—men who went to the 
fountain-head of inspiration, where the stream wept and 
sparkled away at its pleasure, and not where it was cut away 
into artificial channels, and sent smoothing up, pert and mo- 
notonous, through a set of mechanical pipes and eternally- 
repeated images. 

On the subject of morals, which is one that requires the 
nicest development, and will be treated by us with propor- 
tionate care and sincerity, we shall content ourselves With 
saying at present, that if we differ on this point also from the 
opinions of our predecessors and others, it is only where we 
think them hurtful to the real interests of charity and self- 
knowledge, and where they have made a compromise, to no 
real purpose, with existing prejudices. On this point, as 
well as on manners, we shall endeavour to pierce below the 
surface of things, but only to fetch out what we conceive to be 
a more valuable substance, and fitter for the kindlier purposes 
ef intercourse. We may disturb the complacency of some ex- 
quisitely self-satisfied persons, and startle into a God-bless- 
me or so (which we should be sorry to do over their tea-cups) 
a number of worthy people who lament that every body does 
not resemble them: but the world have too long, even when 
most professing to be charitable, been taught to value them- 
selves at the expense of others; and perhaps in our old zeal 
for the many instead of the few, we shall endeavour to reserve 
this kind of beginning at home, and exhort them to think 
somewhat better of others, even at a little expense to them- 
selves. 

In short, to recommend an independent simplicity in man- 
ners, a love of nature in taste, and truth, generosity, and self- 
knowledge in morals, will be the object, dining or fasting, with 
blade in hand or with pen, of the knights of the round table.* 








THE VENUS DE MEDICIS. 
(From the Giornale Enciclopedico, a magazine published at Florence.) 


Ir is generally known that one of the fingers of the left hand 
of the Venus de Medicis has been supplied by a modern artist: 
every circumstance, however trifling, which relates to this mase. 


* We intend to publish the succeeding numbers of this work: 
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ter-piece of antiquity, justly considered as the wonder of art, 
must necessarily be interesting to the public; and our readers 
will not be displeased to learn how the finger was broken, es- 
pecially as none of the writers who have spoken of this fa- 
mous work have taken any notice of it. 

In the time of Cosmo the third, grand duke of Tuscany, lord 
Ossory being in Florence, was one day, in the company of the 

rand duke, contemplating this wonderful statue, and offered 
Fim an hundred thousand livres for it, if he could be induced 
to part with it, asking two months time to procure the sum of 
money from England, and adding that a ship should be sent 
from thence expressly for the purpose of conveying it. The 
grand duke smiled at the proposal, but without making any 
reply, turned towards the marquis Malaspina, who was pre- 
sent, and desired him to note down his lordship’s name; and 
the affair ended as a piece of pleasantry. 

Lord Ossory had a red cornelian ring, de cet: a cu- 
pid, which the grand duke, having seen it some days before, 
had admired so much, that his lordship wished to make him 
a present of it. His highness however would not accept it; 
and upon this occasion the Englishman, with a delicate gene- 
rosity, requested Cosmo, though he would not consent to part 
with the Venus, at least to permit him to marry her; to which 
the grand duke having smilingly consented, his lordship put 
the ring on the finger of the goddess, and fixed it as firmly as 
possible;* thus fapclicie means to gratify the duke with the cor- 
nelian, without wounding his self-love. Cosmo thinking the 
representation of Cupid agreeable to the subject of the statue, 
suffered the ring to remain; and the statue would still have been 
adorned with it, had not a certain personage, wisely resolving 
to remove from the finger of Venus this heterogeneous addition, 
elandestinely entered the gallery one day, and attempted to 
appropriate the ring to himself, when being obliged to force 
it off, and fearful perhaps that he might be surprised, the fin- 
ger was broken. 

We should like to know the name of this person, how the 
attempt became known, and if, with the finger, he really suc- 
ceeded in taking away the ring also: but the document from 
which we have taken these circumstances goes no farther; it 
only mentions that the ring is still preserved, and is appended 


* Not having the statue before us, we cannot say precisely which is the 
finger that appears to have been joined; but we understand from some of our 
artists that it is the fore-finger, which leads us to conclude that the English 
nobleman was acquainted with the ancient practice of wearing the nuptiaé 
ring on that finger: the opinion prevailed amongst the Greeks and Romans, 
and perhaps some may still maintain it, that there is a small nerve which 
connects that finger with the heart. 
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to a little gold chain in the chrystal cabinet of the royal gai- 
lery; and all that we can say in addition is, that the Venus de 
Medicis, mutilated, will remain a perpetual monument of the 
inadvertency of this personage. 

[The Italian journalist, in a note, seems to hint that this un- 
gallant attempt at petty larceny was committed by some fo- 
reigner of distinguished rank. ] 





a. Saeed 


- FAITH. 
(From Chateaubriund’s Beauties.) 


THERE is no power but in conviction.—What wonders a 
small band of troops, persuaded of the abilities of their leader, 
is capable of achieving! Thirty-five thousand Greeks follow 
Alexander to the conquest of the world; Lacedzmon commits 
her destiny to the hands of Lycurgus, and Lacedemon be- 
comes the wisest of cities; Babylon believes that she is formed 
for greatness, and greatness crowns her confidence; an oracle 
gives the empire of the universe to the Romans, and the Ro- 
mans obtain the empire of the universe; Columbus alone, among 
all his contemporaries, persists in believing the existence of a 
new world, and a new world rises from the bosom of the deep. 
Friendship, patriotism, love, all the generous sentiments, are 
likewise a species of faith. It was because they had faith that 
a Codrus, a Pylades, a Regulus, an Arria, performed prodi- 

ies. For the same reason those, who have faith in nothing, 
who treat all the attachments of the soul as illusions, who con- 
sider every noble action as insanity, and look with pity upon 
the warm imagination and tender sensibility of gentus—for the 
same reason such hearts will never achieve any thing great or 
generous: their only belief is in matter and in death, and they 
are already insensible as the one, and cold and icy as the other. 








TRIUMPHS AND TROPHIES IN COOKERY, TO BE USED AT FESTI- 
VAL TIMES, AS TWELFTH-DAY, Wc. 


(From an old work entitled “ The Aceomplisht Cook.”) 


‘‘ Make the likeness of a ship in pasteboard, with flags and 
streamers, the guns belonging to it of kickses, binde them 
about with packthred, and cover them with coarse paste pro- 
portionable to the fashion of a cannon with carriages, lay them 
in places convenient, as you see them in ships of war; with 
such holes and trains of powder that they may all take fire; 
place your ship firm in a great charger; then make a salt round 
about it, and stick therein egg-shells full of sweet water; you 
may, by a great pin, take out all the meat out of the egg by 
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blowing, and then fill it-with the rose-water. Then in an- 
other charger have the proportion of a stag made of coarse 
paste, with a broad arrow in the side of him, and his body fil- 
led up with claret wine. In another charger at the end of the 
stag have the proportion of a castle with battlements, percul- 
lices, gates, and draw-bridges, made of pasteboard, the 
of kickses, and covered with coarse paste as the former; place 
it at a distance from the ship to fire at each other. The stag 
being placed betwixt them with egg-shells full of sweet water 
(as before) placed in salt. At each side of the charger, where- 
in is the stag, place a pie made of coarse paste, in one of which 
let there be some live frogs, in the other live birds; make these 
pies of coarse paste, filled with bran, and yellowed over with 
saffron or yolks of eggs, gild them over in spots, as also the 
stag, the ship, and castle; bake them, and place them with 
gilt bay-leaves on the turrets and tunnels of the castle and 
pies; being baked, make a hole in the bottom of your pies, 
take out the bran, put in your frogs and birds, and close up 
the holes with the same coarse paste; then cut the lids neatly 
up, to be taken off by the tunnels; being all placed in order 
upon the table, before you fire the trains of powder, order it 
so that some of the ladies may be persuaded to pluck the ar- 
row out of the stag, then will the claret wine follow as blood 
running out of a wound. This being done with admiration to 
the beholders, after some short pause, fire the train of the cas- 
tle, that the pieces all of one side may go off; then fire the 
trains of one side of the ship, as in a battle; next turn the 
chargers, and by degrees fire the trains of each other side, as 
before. This done, to sweeten the stink of the powder, let 
the ladies take the egg-shells full of sweet waters, and throw 
them at each other. All dangers being seemingly over, by 
this time you may suppose they will desire to see what is in 
the pies; where lifting first the lid off one pie, out skips some 
frogs, which make the ladies to skip od shreek; next after 
the other pie, whence comes out the birds; who, by a natural 
instinct, flying at the light, will put out the candles, so that 
what with the flying birds, and skipping frogs, the one above, 
the other beneath, will cause much delight and pleasure to the 
whole company: at length. the candles are lighted, and a ban- 

uet brought in, the music sounds, and every one with much 
delight and content rehearses their actions in the former pas- 
sages. ‘These were formerly the delights of the nobility, be- 
fore good house-keeping had left England, and the sword really 
acted that which was only counterfeited in such honest and 
laudable exercises as these.” 

VOL. VII. 24 
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Philadeiphia, October 8, 1815. 


Lines supposed to have been addressed by the Earl of R. to his late wife, a few 





POETRY. 


INVOCATION TO HOPE. 


SWEET soothing balm of life, fair Hope! return, 
Leave not so soon a vietim of thy power; 
When absent thou, in ceaseless sighs [ mourn, 
And weary watchiogs lengthen out Night’s hour. 
In Faney’s morn when gay delusions rise, 
To fill the infant mind with pure delight, 
Thy radiant form forever met my eyes, 
Deck’d in translucent robes etherial bright. 


But ere ’twas noon, the dark’ning clouds of Care 
Were gathering fast to veil thee from my view; 
Before the hideous phantom fell Despair, 
Thy timid shade in trembling terror flew. 


Reason now came, with sober matron pace 
And heavenly mien, in modest garb array’d, 
Inviting Fancy to her chaste embrace, 
But Fancy at her touch retir’d, dismay’d. 


So the convolvolus unfolds its charms 
And spreads its lustre to the rising day; 
Yet ere Sol’s kiss the purple beauty warms, 
The morning glory shrinks and dies away. 


Oh Hope! thou sun that cheer’st our mental siglit, 
Shed on this darken’d hour thy gladd’ning ray; 

Or let me dream through Sorrow’s dreary night 
Of him who stole my simple heart away. 


Return onte more and bless me with thy smile, 

And though 'gainst reason say “ he loves thee still;” 
Courteous and mild, like him thou canst beguile, 

And this warm heart like him with rapture fill. 


months after their separation. 


Qh! thou art worn by care, 
How deathly pale thy cheek! 
Yet thou wert false as fair— 
Thy lively eyes could speak: 
Could speak, alas! and tell 
Too much for heart to bear 
They could deceive as well, 
For thou wert false as fair 

TI could endure the pain 

Of piercing agony; 

F’en slavery sustain, 

Nor think of liberty. 

But thy repentant sigh, 

My bosom bleeds to hear; 
Then on this bosom lie, 

And die whilst thou art there 3. R 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


An Address to the Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina; 
by Stephen Elliott, president of the society, ke. 4to. Charleston, pp. 20.—This 
address was delivered at the first formal meeting of a Literary and Philosophical 
society, recently instituted in the city of Charleston: and from the good sci- 
entific taste displayed in this their first publication, we are induced to augur 
well of the future labours of the society. The plan of the discourse is simple 
and inartificial; the style manly and unaffected. Mr. Elliott introduces his sub- 
ject by a few prefatory remarks, in the course of which he briefly points out the 
proper uses and objects of literary and scieutific associations. ‘* Their uses,” 
says he, “ are important and diversified. Not designed to form theories, to es- 
tablish or support particular systems either in science or in art, it has been their 
more humble province to collect the scattered and fading rays of philosophic 
light, to record detached and isolated facts, to encourage the pursuit and investi- 
gation of truth, to give to science popularity, to draw the human mind from the 
trivial and often unworthy inquiries of momentary interest or passion; and to 
afford the friends and cultivators of literature and philosophy some point of 
union and concert. It is not now easy to determine how much these associations 
have aided the improvement of civilized society, or added by their labours and 
researches to the mass of human knowledge. “Their task has been to collect 
the stone, the mortar, and the block with which the future architect may rear 
his edifice; and like the workmen of the quarry, although their individual lae 
bours may be unnoticed or hidden in the finished structure, -yet have they essen- 
tially contributed to its solidity and magnilicence.” 

He then proceeds to sketch out, as it were, a general map of the present 
state of human knowledge in these various walks of science to which the seve- 
ral classes of the society had been assigned, comprehending not only (to use Mr. 
E.’s happy distinction) “ those severer sciences which promote the improve- 
ment and power of society,” but also those literary accomplishments “ which 
improve and adorn the individual.” ‘his is done in a natural and unaffected 
manner, wholly free from that clumsy and pompous pedantry which so frequent- 
ly disfigure compositions of this nature. Nothing is more easy than to get up a 
display of universal knowledge for such an occasion from encyclopedias, abridg- 
ments, reviews, and all those convenient repositories of second-hand, thread-bare 
science, which the benevolence af the present age has so copiously provided for 
the assistance of literary paupers. Mr. Elliott, however, appears to have despi- 
sed this poor and useless parade, and to have drawn immedi. tely from the stores 
of hisown mind. In many of the departments of science on which he touches, 
he asserts nething more profound than a general acquaintance with their objects, 
uses, and character; while in others, especially natural history and its auxiliary 
branches, he lingers with a tender affection, and seems embarrassed with the 
multitude of facts and observations which crowd upon his mind, comparatively 
too minute to be much insisted upon in so general a review, and yet too impor- 
tant to be wholly passed over. . 

‘The study of natural history, says he, has been for many years the occu- 
pation of my Icisure moments; it isa merited tribute to say that it has lighten- 
ed for me many a heavy, and smoothed many a rugged hour; that beguiled by 
its charms, L have found no road rotgh or difficult, no journey tedious, no coun- 
try desolate or barren. In solitude never solitary, in a desert never without 
employment, [ have found it a relief from the languor of idieness, the pressure 
ot business, and even the unavoidable calamities of life.” 

The following note while it shows that Mr. E. has net been a mere closet 
naturalist, contain so much useful information in so short a compass, that we 
cannot refrain from extracting it. 

** ft has always appeared to me that we did not sufficiently value this (Caro- 
lina) as a fruit-bearing country. Our climate not only allows us to raise a very 
great variety of fruit, but those in particular which grow in the mellow ham- 
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mock lands of our séa islands, possess a very high and exquisite flavour. There 
is certainiy a predominance of moisture in the latter part of our summer, and 
our orchards should be so arranged as to counteract this defect. Most of our 
fruit trees should be planted on the brow, or declivity of a hill, or in a dry po- 
rous soil. Grapes should be trained to a considerable height from the ground, 
to avoid the steam and moisture which generally succeed our heavy rains in sum- 
mer. 1 have known every grape m an arbour, which hung within three feet of 
the ground, to perish; when those which were elevated seven or eight feet, came 
generally to maturity. It is idle in us to follow the practice of a country totally 
dissimilar in climate. Most of the fruits of warm climates succeed with us, the 
orange, the pomegranate, the fig, and I believe most of the tropical fruits could, 
with a very slight shelter, be raised without the aid of artificial heat. Of the 
valuable fruit of the temperate climates nearly all prosper The pear succeeds 
admirably, but many of its finest varieties, have not yet been introduced. With 
the apple we have been less successful, though some good apples have lately 
been cultivated. But the insect which depredates ow our peaches, plumbs, &c. 
threatens to destroy our finest and most valuable fruit. It is small, and the egg 
from which it hatches, is deposited under the skin of the fruit at all stages of its 
growth. It appears to prefer the smooth-skinned fruit, the nectarine and plumb 
to the peach. 1! have known the fruit of a nectarine tree totally destroyed, be- 
fore they had attained the size of a nutmeg. 

**j have endeavoured to raise this insect, several times, from its caterpillar 
state, but without success. I know not, therefore, to what genus it belongs. I 
have referred it to the curculio from the information of others. Sometimes I 
have suspected it to be the larva of a dipterous insect. It appears to pass its 
chrysalis state in the earth. Hence, paved yards, whieh afford it no shelter, are 
favourable situations for peach trees. Hence, too, the access of hogs to peach 
orchards is advantageous, as they eat the unripe fruit as it drops, and devour the 
insects. Hence, too, poultry are serviceable, because, although they cannot de- 
stroy the inscets in the fruit, they scratch up and eat the chrysalides. Smoke 
appears unfriendly to these insects, and very fine peaches are consequently rais- 
ed in the central parts of Charleston, while, in the outskirts of the city, they 
are almost totally destroyed. Whether this insect was native or imported, is 
uncertain, and is now immaterial; it is progressing slowly, but gradually through 
our country. An old and very respectable inhabitant of Beaufort, told me, she 
remembered when this insect was only known around Charleston, and the fruit at 
Beaufort, and in that neighbourhood, were entirely exempt from it This was pro- 
bably fifty or sixty years ago. The late Joseph Turner, collector of the port of 
Brunswick, Georgia, told me, about four years ago, though I suspect incorrectly, 
that it was not then known on St. Simons: the individual who should discover an 
effectual and easy remedy against the depredations of this insect, would merit a 
very high reward. 

“ Another insect, very distinct from this, and much larger (the larva of a 
Linnean sphinx) has, by ignorance, been sometimes confounded with it. ‘This 
caterpillar lives on the root of the peach tree, devouring the liber or inner bark. 
Jt injures the tree itself, and shortens its existence, but does not affect the fruit. 
Most of the quack remedies against the peach insect, such as opening the roots 
of the tree in winter, applying to them tar, lime, marsh mud, &c. are directed 
in fact against this insect, whieh is not the offending one. So necessary is know- 
ledge, in every pursuit. Yet this caterpillar ought certainly to be destroyed, as 
it affects the health and duration of the tree.” 


Dobson has published 1 7 eatise on the Art of Dyeing Silk, Cotton, and Wool: 
with practical remarks, calculations, and proeesses on the subject of callico print- 
ing. By Thomas Cooper, Esq. late professor of chemistry in the College of 
Carlisie—This work contains what has so long been wanted, not theoretical dis- 
quisitions which are sparingly introduced, but the actual processes of the German, 
Freneh, and English dye-houses; and we understand that it has the reputation 
both among our chemists and practical dyers of being the best book on the sub- 
ject now extant. This might have been expected, considering that the author is 
not only an able chemist, but has been practically conversant with the occupa- 
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tions of which he treats. In the present state of our infant manufactures the 
work may be considered as a valuable acquisition to the public. 


Brooke’s General Gazetteer Improved. By J. Bain of Baltimore.—Compila- 
tions of this kind are very useful, but they require frequentrevision. ‘The small 
size of this volume does not allow it to be as complete as we could wish. The 
names of several important places are wholly omitted. Among these are Nat- 
chitoches (in Louisiana,) Sant Antonio and Nagog¢oches in the interior provin- 
ces between Louisiana and Mexico; Matanzas and Trinidad, both considerable 
seaport towns in the island of Cuba, much frequented by American vessels. In 
deseribing that noble island, the editor commits a singular mistake. Its produce 
he says, is “ sugar-canes, ginger, cassia, wild cinnamon, and very good tobacco, 
ealled by the Speniards cigarros.” What the Spaniards call cigarro is exactly 
what we term segar, and is as often composed, as the lovers of Mundungus 
well know, of very bad, as of very good tobacco. We recommend the publish- 
ers to provide themselves with Alcedo’s Geographical Dictionary, an English 
translation of which has been lately published in London. _ It will enable them 
to correct the next edition of their work in what relates to Spanish America, @ 
eountry, the knowledge of which becomes more and more interesting to the citi- 
zens of the United States. 


Mr. Cooper has in the press, a Treatise on Gas Lights; asubject to which 
the general attention is now attracted, and which deserves a full and impartial 
consideration. The mind of the British public is now satisfied as to the econo- 
my and beauty of this mode of lighting streets and houses, and we hope it will 
ere long be adopted among ourselves. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing in this city, in monthly numbers of 
sixteen pages each, a work to be entitled, The Evangelical Repository: the price 
to subscribers will be three dollars per annum. Fach number is to contain a se- 
lected or original biography of some illustrious Christian, together with miscella- 
neous articles, such as literary and religious essays, reports of religious, moral artd 
literary sucieties, and acts of ecclesiastical bodies. Sectarian controversies are 
to be carefully excluded. This publication is recommended by several eminent 
divines. 


The Jegislature of South Carolina at their late session, appropriated five thou- 
sand dollars a year for three years, to detray the expenses of making an accurate 
survey and good map of the state. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing by subscription, a work on the Bo- 
tany of Sonth Carolina and Georgia. By Stephen Elliott—This work will in- 
clude all such plants as the author has seen himself, and also those which have 
been described by botanists on whose authority he can rely It will contain oc- 
casionally observations on the medical and economical uses of the plants deseri- 
bed, their popular names, where they can be ascertained, and some notices of 
the insects which they support and by which they are destroyed. 

To render it more extensively useful, and to facilitate as far as possible the 
study of this interesting science, the generic and specific characters will be given 
in Latin and English, and the annotations in the English language. 

The present work will only contain the Phenogamic plants ef South-Caroli- 
na and Georgia. The Cryptogumic will be reserved for a future publication. 
This work will be published in numbers, which will not exceed ten. The first 
number will be published in the month of May or June next, and the subsequent 
numbers at intervals of two months. ‘The price to subscribers will be a dollar 
each number. ‘The whole will form two volumes 8vo. ef about three hundred 
pages each 

From the opinion of a learned correspondent, on whose judgment we can 
rely, we have no doubt that this will be the most copious and valuable Southern 
Flora we have yet had, and that it will be executed in a manner éalculated to 
reflect honour on the scientific eharacter of the nation. 
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FOR THE ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 
AMERICAN SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


I HAVE often been astonished at the reproaches of European 
critics for our barrenness on these heads, and no less so at the de- 
nials of the charge by our own countrymen. “ You are sadly off 
both for the substance and the refinement of science, as weil as of 
literature,” say these critics, and the statement (so near the truth) 
of this very natural fact, is met on the part of ‘American writers 
with ample contradiction, and a full measure of praise of American 
genius. Now all this is written or uttered in such a thorough 
ignorance or misconception of causes, that I marvel much at the 
fact not being before detected. “ The circumstance is, in a con- 
siderable degree, as you have stated,” ought to have been the re- 
ply of our writers, “ and the reproach rests with you, that after all 
your consummate sagacity, you have never yet penetrated the 
surface of the fact, or connected the effect with its causes.” 

It seems to me, that a nation, placed in the circumstances of 
this republic, has yet to run the career of philosophy and the arts. 
Her course, in the nature of things, must be one first of simple 
utility, and mere convenience and comfort, before it can become 
one of great luxury, and splendour, and renown. She must first 
level her forests, and clear away ail the incumbrances of her soil, 
before she can be admitted to a participation of those refined en- 
joyments that spring out of laborious and excessive cultivation. 
The soil must undergo the usual working and processes of art, 
before it can be made to yield its most delicate and valuable pro- 
duce. The articles of her literary manufacture may be indeed all 
ef them of a sufficiently firm and solid texture,;—there may be 
enough of stuff and substance in the material,—-but a larger ex- 
penditure of capital, and a greater division of labour, are required 
to produce those finer and more highly finished fabrics, that form 
the beauty and the riches of art. If ever, in short, the purer vi- 
sions of poetry, and the more refined abstractions of philosophy, 
are to descend on the land to enlighten and to adorn it, it must be 
after a period of comparative sterility, and in the company of those 
arts that minister to every species of refined enjoyment. The 
truth of the matter then is, that this republic has to fight her way 
to distinction of this, as weil as of every other kind, through the 
natural and necessary obstacles of the course. It may be fairly 
put down, that she cannot ultimately miss the grandeur and ele- 
vation of her destiny, whether in arts or in arms,—nor indeed in 
any of the walks of renown,—but time and circumstances must 
mpen her for those great achievements which will most effectually 
kindle and diffuse her lasting glory, and cover her land all over 
with the monuments and the trophies of her success. 

The theory of ail’this is, to my mind, equally simple and 
satisfactory. The primary or eventual causes, to which modern 
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nations are indebted for their permanent glory in literature and 
the arts, are the great opulence and consequent leisure of some of 
their classes, who are the patrons of all the objects any way con- 
nected with luxury and enjoyment; and the dependence for pa- 
tronage on these, and in a less degree, the love of renown of 
some of their other classes, who pursue the liberal arts and pro- 
fessions; which very naturally beget a rivalry and competition in 
the latter, for the profits and the honours attached to these vo- 

cations. This emulation, and this struggle for superiority, lead 
necessarily to excellence, and to distinction of various kinds. 
Literary and scientific labour, and labour, it may be added, of eve- 
ry description, undergoes great division and subdivision, by all this 
progressive improvement of its productive powers; and genius 
expands and ripens under all those hard contentions and discip- 
line, to which it is necessarily subjected in its accompanying 
though toilsome career. For it must be recollected, that genius 
is nothing after all, in many of its departments, but the intellec- 
tual power or skill that is got by the concentration of the mind to 
a single pursuit, and some of its most useful and interesting de- 
velopments are never made before there is a thorough separation 
of the different professions in which it delights to unfold its ener- 
gies, and build up its durable glories. 

Now, the great accumulation of riches that takes place ina 
commercial era, is invariably followed by a progressive demand 
for all those higher gratifications consequent on the cultivation of 
intellect, as well as for all those sensual ones likewise, which pre- 
cede as well as accompany them. The effects of such a demand 
for the ordinary products of human industry, we are aware to be 
those of quickly exciting the particular species of ingenuity or of 
skill demanded, and of increasing the number or redoubling the 
activity of the existing labourers. But the rarer and more exqui- 
site productions of human ingenuity,—the articles of nicer skill 
and more refined workmanship,—the labours of the statuary, and 
the painter, and the pvet, and the philosopher, are mainly all of 
them, in our times, furchased labours; for which, if there arises 
no regular demand in the market, nearly absolute sterility must 
ensue; and it may be added, that in proportion to the extent of the 
demand will be the number of the artists engaged in these diffe- 
rent occupations, and consequently, the degree of their excellence 
in them. 

There is this marked distinction, however, between the an- 
cient and the modern patronizers of literature and the arts, and be- 
tween the former and the present candidates for renown, in these 
departments:—the ancient promoters and patrons of these things, 
were the freofle; whilst such of the moderns as find themselves 
in a condition to administer patronage to the liberal arts and pro- 
fessions, and of those who can pursue these roads to distinction, 
are more circumscribed in number. This difference results from 
the different structure of ancient and modern society, and the op- 
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posite habits which have been thence engendered. The abundant 
leisure of the people of those ancient republics, wherein literature 
and the arts flourished in any thing like great vigour or elegance, 
made them in the necessary course of things the arbiters of every 
kind of glory;—the persons, in fact, to whom the artists and poets 
of those days were to look up for their substantial rewards. This 
made all their poetry fofular, and their painting and their sculp- 
ture too. It will be remembered, that Herodotus recited his his- 
tory to all Greece assembled, and received the crown of glory from 
the hands of the people:—that Pindar rehearsed his odes in the 
public assemblies:—that Pericles embellished Athens by the ge- 
nius of Phidias and other artists, in compliance with the popular 
taste. This circumstance made the stimulus of g/ory bear down 
that of profit, out of all proportion. Where the audiences were 
so greatly enlarged, and every species of honour and renown were 
to come from the people, the competitors for the different prizes 
would be very numerous, and their genius be tasked to the severest 
efforts. 

But commerce, by laying open the different parts of the world 
to a-mutual intercourse, effected a great revolution in all this. 
Men would still contend in these paths out of the pure love of glo- 
ry, but the numbers that can afford to do this, are necessarily les- 
sened, because their audiences are reduced in size, and because 
pecuniary dependence, and a state of labour, have taken place of 
the ease, and leisure, and independence of a former period. The 
creations of genius must now be faid for, or they are not produced 
to any considerable extent;—or they perish before matured, in the 
destructive blight of poverty. Great numbers of men of genius 
cannot now have the ample leisure and encouragement as former- 
ly, to brood over the fine visions of their imaginations, until they 
are nourished into complete life and maturity; nor have their minds 
opportunity to kindle and flame out (under such irresistible sti- 
mulants and invaluable training, as were presented by the public 
spectacles of ancient times) into those lasting splendours which 
have Jeft no inconsiderable portion of their light and heat in the 
long track of time. How far this loss has been made up to us by 
the possession of more substantial benefits, it would not perhaps: 
be difficult to decide. The arts of imagination must have suffered 
by the change, but the sciences of reasoning and calculation can 
establish their proudest triumphs in an age only like our own. 
The effect, therefore, of this reduction in the number of the com- 
petitors for these kinds of glory, is, the confinement of their genius 
and labours to particular departments;—that thorough separation, 
in short, of all the mechanical and liberal professions incident to a 
commercial and refined age. The light that has fallen upon sci- 
ence of every sort, is the obvious result of this concentrated vigour 
of application, and has kept equal pace with that demand for its 
practical discoveries, that first gave it birth in our times, and con- 
tinues to nourish it by the substantial aliments of praise and profit. 
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Now it is quite certain, that such a state of things can never 
arise in a particular country, until there is a considerable concen- 
tration in it of wealth and numbers; and it is equally clear, that 
this double concentration is inevitably retarded in a state that has 
an unlimited and convenient outlet for its population, and the na- 
ture of whose government gives room, besides, for the fullest ex- 
pansion of ail the capacities of its citizens. The Italian states grew 
gradually up to great opulence and commercial splendour, before 
the soil of Italy was enriched with the memorials and master-pie- 
ces of human genius. The revival of Ictters, itself, which was an 
effect of this increasing wealth, and a symptom of great mental 
improvement, did not take place until the fifteenth century:—and 
when at last the princes of Florence and Tuscany, profusely poured 
out their wealth to promote literary plans, and erect noble monu- 
ments of the arts, at once indicative of their taste and their libe- 
rality, they were enabled to do so only after industrious genera- 
tions had passed away, and commerce had accumulated in their 
hands ampie fortunes. In the same manner, in the space from 
the age of Louis the fourteenth downwards, are comprised nearly 
all the illustrious lights that adorn the literary and scientific annals 
of France; and, in England, it was not until the reign of queen 
Anne (the Augustan age there also) that British literature earned 
its proudest distinctions, and produced those great names that stand 
prominently out to the notice of the world. When this period ar- 
rives, therefore, no country will be without its distinguished poets 
and painters, or destitute of its academies of arts, or splendid col- 
lections, or of its philosophical institutions; and every attempt to 
establish these objects before their natural epoch, must end in 
mere impotence and disappointment. 

The natural conclusion, therefore, of all this, is, that our 
youthful though vigorous republic (vigorous in the energy and 
enterprise of her citizens) will have to pass through the ordinary 
career of nations, in her progress to literary and scientific glory, 
as well as to glory in the arts. And, it may be also fairly inferred, 
that the period of her ascension to this great height of success 
cannot be definitely fixed, as long as her forests remain uncleared, 
and the enterprise of her citizens—having,the amplest room to 
display itself from the almost unparalleled freedom of her govern- 
ment—takes so strong a direction in the channel of its favourite 
wish—the acquisition of property. The era of excessive wealth, 
of necessity and dependence, of a complete division of labour and 
separation of professions, must therefore be procrastinated by this 
condition of things; and, -until all this falls in with the luxury and 
refinement, the polish of manners and of taste, in what are called 
the upper ranks of society, we must rest satisfied with that great 
eompensation for the splendid fruits of a highly cultivated period, 
that arises out of a more equal distribution of property,—namely, 


the comfort of all classes. 
ny 
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But the question concerning American genius, is one altoge- 
ther different in its merits—one that rests upon entirely distinct 
erounds. It is quite preposterous to say of any set of people, that 
they are wanting in genius, whilst they live under political insti- 
tutions of a free and generous scope. Whence are derived the. 
rare and exalted traits of the human charactcr! Whence moral 
energy, and political greatness, and manliness of purpose? From 
what but the capacity of man dilating to the important occasions 
of whatever kind that present themselves, and his ambition set into 
a flame by the rich and animating prospect which liberal institutions 
spread before him. ‘lhe enterprise of free citizens has penetrated 
the polar ices and the interminabie wilderness where civilized foot 
had never before trod; and, in its domestic sphere, their genius has 
displayed (in the direction we may conclude of their great engross- 
ing desire—the acquisition of wealth)—-new and useful mechanical 
results. Therefore it is, that genius circumscribes its path to the 
only sphere: that is appointed for it by feculiar circumstances; and 
we may safely infer, that the inventive powers, whatever dent may 
be impressed on them, can never perish or become stagnant for 
the want of exercise, under the effectual stimulants of freedom of 
thought and action. VERITAS, 


Charleston, December 29, 1815. 


_— -—— —-__ 
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From late British publications. 


Mr. Dyen, the author of the History of the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, has in the press a collection of authentic papers relating to the Uni- 
versity, to be entitled, “Ine Privileges of the University of Cambridge.” It is 
a chronological table of all its charters, with their titles, from the earliest to 
more modern times, arranged in chronological order, according to the Chris- 
tian era and the kings of England, together with the principal charters them- 
selves, and various other authentic documents. Some part will be in Latin, 
some in English: to the Latin part will be prefixed a Latin Dissertation, to 
the English, one in English by the editor. Subjoined will be copious addi- 
tions and emendations to Mr. Dyer’s own history. Vhe work will not be 
published till the winter. 


M. de Chateauneuf, whose History of Buonaparte is noticed in another 
part of our present number, has announced his intention of publishing in 
French a periodical work, printed in London, under the title of Chronique 
de Paris, ou Memoires restés secrets jusgu’a ce Jour. It will appear in num- 
bers at the rate of two per month; abound in anecdotes, and exhibit portraits 
of the principal persons who have figured during the revolution, at the French 
court, and in other courts. 


M de Chateauneuf is also preparing for press a new edition, being the 
seventh, of his ¢istovre des Generau.x les plus celébres de la Revolution, Fran- 
cais, Anglais, Autrichiens, Prussiens, Russes, Espagnols, &c. ‘Vhis work was 
prohibited by Buonaparte ii 1811, and the numerous passages, which had 
been previously suppressed by the censorship, will be restored ia this new 
edition. It will ferm two 8vo, volumes 
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Mr. Hamilton, of Weybridge, is printing, of the Elzevir size, a new edi- 
tion of the Greek and Latin Classics, which are most likely to be known by 
the appellation of the Weybridge Classics. ‘The poems of Virgil and Horace, 
Juvenal and Persius, and the comedies of Terence, have already been pub- 
lished, and will be followed by Lucan, Ovid, and afterwards by the best his- 
torians. The principal Greek authors will appear in the same form. 


Mr. Arthur Burrow, late travelling fellow of the university of Cambridge, 
and of the commissariat department, is preparing for the press, “‘ Some Ac- 
count of the Mediterranean, 1810 to 1815, political and scientific, literary 
and descriptive,” in royal 4to. with engravings. 


Mr. Hanson, of Manchester, will shortly publish a folio chart, entitled the 
“« Meteorologist’s Assistant,” accompanied with a card explanatory of the 


mode of notation. The chart will serve for any year and place required; but 


the principal object of it is to bring into one view a year’s observations of the 


weather by means of curves and characters; of course it will fucilitate a com- 


parison of cotemporary notations of remote places. 


Mr. J. B. Sharpe, member of the college of surgeons, is reprinting the 
*« Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Mad-houses;” and 
for the greater convenience of the reader has arranged each subject of evi- 
dence under its distinct head. 


M. Santarnello, author of “ The Italian Reader,” and other popular ele- 
mentary works, has nearly ready for publication, a new edition of his “ Italian 
Grammar and Exercises,” to which is now added, a Series of Idiomatical 
Phrases, and a Vocabulary of those words which most frequently occur in 
conversation. 


In a few weeks will be published, Part I. containing six plates of the An- 
cient and Modern Monuments of Hindostan, by M. Langles, professor of the 
oriental languages in the Royal Institute of France, and principal librarian of 
the manuscript departments of the royal library, &c. &¢.—This work, which 
is one of the most magnificent that ever issued from the press, will form 
three grand volumes in folio, which will be published in twenty-five monthly 
parts, each containing six engravings from drawings made on the spot, exe- 
cuted in the most exquisite manner, and with the most scrupulous regard 
to architectural accuracy by the first artists of France. The letter-press 
containing a description of the plates and the history of the works of art, 
together with an historical and geographical essay on Hindostan, will average 
upwards of six sheets each part; and will be accompanied by a beautifully 
engraved map, on two sheets of columbier. The work will be published in 
folio of two sizes. The letter-press and plates of both editions, will be 
printed on French drawing paper, of which only two hundred and fifty copies 
for the English, and two hundred and fifty copies for the French edition 
will be taken, both executed with the same scrupulous care, under the eye 
of M. Langles, who is already well known to the world as the author and 
translator of various works on Oriental literature. 


Mr. John Faithhorn, will soon publish a second edition, considerably en- 
larged, of ‘* Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints and Bilious Disor- 
ders in general.” 


Lieutenant-colonel Pasiey is about to publish a system of “ Elementary 
Fortification,” illustrated by upwards of five hundred diagrams in wood. 


Mr. Rusher of Reading, is preparing a catalogue of his books, which be- 
sides a large collection in all the usual departments of literature, will con- 
tain a distinct class of upwards of a thousand articles, which come u>der the 


designation of “eminent, curious, and rare.” The catalogue will be readr 


in a few wecks. 
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Mr. J. A. Wishart, surgeon in Edinburgh, has in the press, “‘ A Treatist 
on Cutaraci,” in octavo. 


Mr. J. Wardrop will soon produce another volume of “ Essays on the 
Morvid Anatom) of the Eye,” with numerous coloured engravings. 


Mr. John Mackenzie 1s preparing for publication, “ Leisure Hours, or 
Speculations on various Subjects.” 


Mr. S. Rootsey has in the press, a ‘‘ Bristol Dispensatory;” intended to 
establish the nomenclature of pharmacy on a permanent basis, and to explain 
the advamages of a new method of expressing the composition of medicines, 


In a few days will be published, “ Conversations on the Duties, Advan- 
tages, Pleasures, and Sorrows of the Married State,” intended as an accom- 
paniment to the ‘‘ Letters.” By 7. Ovington. 


The Rev. Francis Wranghamis about to publish his collected works con- 
sisting of Sermons, Dissertations, Essays, and Poems, to which will be added 
amongst other articles, a translation of Milton’s Defensio Secunda.—He is 
also editing a new edition of the “ British Plutarch,” with very considefable 
additions, and many new Lives; to be published in six volumes octavo. 


The Rev. Joseph Fletcher proposes to publish by subscription, in crown 
8vo price to subscribers, seven shillings in boards, Lectures on the Princi- 
ples and Institution of the Roman Catholic Religion. 


Speedily will be published (by subscription) in an 8vo. volume, price six- 
teen shillings in boards, ‘A Treatise on Theology:” written by Mrs. Lucy 
Hutchinson, author of the “ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
Governor of Nottingham Castle and Town,” &c. &c. To which will be ad- 
ded, aletter from Mrs. Hutchinson to her daughter, onthe principles of the 
Christian Religion; also the Life of Mrs. Hutchinson, written by hersclf; a 
fragment. From the original MSS. 


Preparing for the press, and expected to form a small pocket volume, at 
about five shillmgs in boards, “ Hebrew Elements,” being a grammatical ana- 
lysis of the five hundred and sixty-four verses marked with asterisks in Leus- 
den’s Psalter. In this publication the Hebrew text will be printed with 
points; the rac‘x of each word pointed out; a literal version in English, in- 
terlined immediately under the Hebrew; the radical sense of each word sta- 
ted; and the learner directed to those rules of grammar which account for 
the omissions, additions, or changes of the various letters. 


New Life-Boat. In the 32d volume of the transactions of the society 
instituted at London for the encouragement of arts, manufactures and com- 
merce, there is given the model of a life-boat, said to be much superior to 
those of any other construction. It can never be impeded by being water- 
logged, nor is it so liable to be upset as a bout upon the keel or flat-bottom- 
ed principles. * It may be made of wooden laths nailed upon circular wooden 
frames, forming two cylinders with a pointed’end; these frames have arms 
which divide each cylinder into five compartments, which may be either left 
open within, or filled with cork, or each made water-tight. The frames are 
secured together by bars extending across through both cylinders. Upon 
the outside of the cylinders should be placed a coat of linen or cotton cloth, 


secured with water-proof size or cement, over which two or three layers of 


brown pitched paper well cemented should be laid, over that another layer 
or coat of Linen or cotton cloth should be cemented, and, lastly, a covering 
of strong canvass well secured, cemented and painted. 

This boat is so contrived that it is in:material which side lies uppermost 
in the water, as both sides are separaiely supplied with 9 similar set of masts, 
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sprit-sail and rigging ready for setting up, and when the boat is cut away 
from the part of the ship where it hangs ready for use, the man fallen over- 
board, when he gets upon it, can hoist that mast and sail which les upper- 
most, and follow the ship with nearly equal speed. The paddle answers the 
purpose of a rudder to steer by, and one paddle only is necessary, as 1t can 
easily be drawn out whichever side is uppermost. 

The proper length of the boat is about nine feet. The diameter of each 
cylinder twelve inches, and the width of the grating between thém twelve 
inches. The length of each mast ome feet, with sails and sprits in proportion. 
Tie weight of the whole about one hundred and eighty pounds, and the price 
about ten guineas, and it will carry two hundred and fifty pounds weight 
with the grating clear of the water. The size or cement for uniting and 
covering the appuratus, should be made from equal weights of mastic, in- 
cense, rosin, and fine cut cotton or cow hair: these are to be melted toge- 
ther with some powdered calcined oyster-shells, and all mixed while boiling 
into a strong mass, which grows harder the longer it lies in water. Where 
calcined oyster-shells cannot be got, quick lime will answer as a substitute 
for it. 

Besides the saving of the lives of persons who fall overboard, this boat 
has the dvantage of being able to carry a person safe to land where no other 
boat could venture, and convey a rope or despatches on shore, that would be 
the meais of preserving both ship and crew in cases of great emergency.” 


Mr. Chambers is proceeding in arranging a mass of materials for a “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Artists,” which is intended to be published 
as a companion to the * Dictionary of Living Authors.” 


The first volume of Miss Burney’s “ Tales of Fancy,” containing the 


Shipwreck, will appear in a few days. The work will probably extend to 
four volumes; the second of which may be expected about Christmas, 


NEW WORKS LAYELY PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


An Encyclopedia of Merchandise, comprizing all the imports and exports 
of Great Britain, her colonies, and America. English and German.—By A. 
P. Nemnich. 

** This is the first part of a work which, when finished, will be the most 
eomplete and the most accurate nomenclature of merchandise extant. The 
second portion containing a Dictionary of Merchandise in French, is likewise 
published, and both will speedily be succeeded by similar volumes, exhibiting 
respectively, the explanations of Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Romaic (modern Greek), and Latin names of commodities, . either the 
produce or manufacture of, or imported into those different countries. Mer- 
chants, Captains, supercargoes, agents, tradesmen (especially druggists), lexico- 
graphers, translators, and men of letters in general, are not unfrequently at a loss 
to know the meaning of foreign terms affixed to particular objects of trade, suf- 
fering on that account a degree of inconvenience of which only those can form a 
just estimate who have actually experienced it. Let any competent judge com- 
pare these volumes with the very best Dictionaries, or works of a similar de- 
scription, he will be at once astonished and delighted at the copious and accurate 
information to be derived from the present publication. The learned author tra- 
velled twice all over great Britaip and Ireland, and visited also France, Italy, Hol- 
land, &e. for the sole purpose of correctly learning on the spot, the particular 
terms applied by manufacturers to the fabrics. He is also preparing for the press 
in several hundred languages a Polyglot Dictionary of the most general neces- 
saries of life, and articles of Commerce.” 


The History of Ancient Europe from the earliest times to the subversion of 
the Western Empire; with a Survey of the most important Revolutions m 
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Asia and Africa: in a series of letters from a gentleman to his son, intended 
as an accompaniment to Dr. Russel’s “ History of Modern Europe.”—By C. 
Coote, L. LD. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Skeiches of the Medical Schools at Paris; including Remarks on the Hos- 
pital Practice, the Lectures, Anatomical Schools and Museums; exhibiting 
the actual State of Medical Instruction in the French metropolis.—By Join 
Cross, member of the College of Surgeons, London. ; 


-? Biographical Memoir of the late Sir Peter Parker, Bart. Captain of 
his Britannic majesty’s ship Menelaus, killed in action while storming the 
American camp at Beilair near Baltimore, August 3lst, 1814, with a por- 
trait by Hoppner, 4to. 


Waterloo, a poem, by the author of * General Post-bag,” &c. 4to. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JANUARY. 


By R. P. & C. Williams.—Columbian Reader, by Adolphus Dickinsos, 
Esq. containing a new and various selection in Prose and Poetry, from the 
latest and most approved American and European authors: with an Intro- 
duction on the Arts of Reading and Speaking. $3 50 per dozen; 37 1-2 cts. 
single. 


By Wells & Lilly, Boston—Female Scripture Characters, exemplifying 
female virtues. By the author of the “ Beneficial Effects of the Christian 
Temper on Domestic Happiness.” , 


A Vindication of Unitarianism, in reply to Mr. Wardlaw’s Discourses on 
the Socinian Controversy. By James Yates, M. A. In one vol. 8vo. 2 dollars. 


By M. Carey, Philadelphia, and Weils and Lilley, Boston, Trecothic Bow- 
er; or, Lady of the West Country. A Tale, in 2 vols. by Regina Maria 
Roche, author of the “ Children of the Abbey” &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo.—Price 
in boards $2. 


Josephine; or the Advantages of 2 Summer. A Tale, intended for the 
instruction and amusement of young ladies. 18mo. price 50 cents in boards. 


By M. Carey.—The Olive Branch; or, Faults on Both Sides, Federal 
and Democratic.—By M. Carey, 7th edition improved and enlarged. 8vo. 
Price, bound, $2 75 cents. 


Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, with notes by Dr. Dorsey. 2nd American 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Price, bound, §6. 


Historical Sketch of, and Remarks upon Congressional Caucusses, for 
President and Vice-President; from the Olive Branch. Price 25 cents. 


Supplement to vol. ii, part 1, of the Catalogue of Books belonging to 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. Price 37 1-2 cents. 


A. Finley, Philadelphia, has just published “ Jobn Bell’s Engravings of 
the Muscels and Joints, illustrating the Anatomy of the Human Body,” in 
quarto. These engravings contain seventeen plates, with copious letter- 
press explanations. The plates of the London copy were drawn and en~ 
grayed by Mr. Bell. 
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IN PRESS. 


Eastburn, Kirk & Co—Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Bri- 
tain, by a French Traveller. With Remarks on the Country, its Arts, Lite- 
rature, and Politics, and on the Manners and Customs of its inhabitants. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 

This work has already pa$sed through a large edition in England, and a 
second has been called for. The work is the production of a gentleman who 
long resided in the United States. 


Wells €% Lilly, Boston.—Discourses on Various Subjects. By Jeremy 
Taylor, D. DB. chaplain in ordinary to king Charles I. and late lord bishop of 
Down and Connor. 5 vols. 8vo. 


An Inquiry into the right to change the Ecclesiastical Constitution of the 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts. With a Preface, addressed to 
the Rev. Joseph Lyman, D. D. under the sanction of whose name sucha 
cbange has been proposed to the people of this state. To which is prefixed 
Dr. Morse’s Report to the General Association of Massachusetts, from the 
Panoplist of August, 1815. 


T'. & J. Swords, of New York, have published vol. 1 and have the 2d 
vol. in press of Boyer on Surgical Diseases, and the operations suited to 
them. ‘Translated from the French by Alexander H. Stevens, M.D Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Medical Institution of New-York, and of Queen’s 
College, New-Jersey. With Notes, and an Appendix, by the translator. 


Bishop Hobart’s Charge to the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New-York, 1815. 


L’Utilité du Ministére Evangélique: Sermon @’inauguration, prononcé 
a New-York, dans l’Eglise Episcopale Protestante-Frangaise du Saint Esprit, 
le quatri¢éme Dimanche d’Avent, Decembre 24, 1815. Par le Rev. H. Pene- 
veyre, Pasteur de cette Eghise. Publié a la demande de la Congrégation de 
dite Eglise. 


By M. Carey, Philadelphia, and Wells and Lilly, Boston,—Travels in the 
Interior of Brazil; preceded by au Account of a Voyage to Rio de la Pla- 
ta. By John Mawe. In 1 vol. 8vo. with plates and a map. 


An Account of a Voyage to Abysinia, and Travels in the interior of 
that Country, executed under the orders of the Lritish government, in 
the years 1809 and 1310.—By Henry Salt, Esq. F. R.S. In lvol. 8vo. with 
plates and a map. 


A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Constantinople, 
in the years 1608 and 1809, in which is included some account of the mis- 
sion under sir Harford Jones to the court of Persia.—By James Morier, 
Esq. secretary to the embassy —8vo. with plates and a map. 


A Journey through Albania, and other provinces of Turkey, in Europe 
and Asia, to Constantinople, in the years 1809 and 1810.—By J. C. Hob- 
house. In 2 vols. 8vo. with plates and a map. 


England’s Egis; or the Military energies of the Constitution —By John 
Cartwright, Esq. 


Female Scripture Characters; exemplifying Female Virtues. By the 
author of the “ Beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper on Domestic 
Happiness.” From the third London edition. 
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Eustace’s Classicai Tour through Italy.—2 vols. 8vo. with plates. 


The Paradise of Coquettes; a poem. 
The Ward of Delamere; a Novel in 2 vols. 


The Paris Spectator; or, L’Hermite de la Chaussee d’Antin.—By W. 
Jerdan. In 3 vols. 18mo. 


Varieties of Life; or, Conduct and Consequences. A Novel, in 2 vols. — 
By the author of “ Sketches of Character.” 


Life of General Moreau. By John Philippart, Esq. 


Patience and Perseverance; a novel in 2 vols—By Mrs, Hofland, author 
of “ Maid of Moscow.” &c. 


The Heart and the Fanéy; or, Valsinore A Tale—By Miss Benger. 


Father as he Should Be; a Novel, in 2 vols. —By Mrs Hofland, author of 
** Maid of Moscow,” “ Son of a Genius,” &c. &c. 

** Most of the characters ure well imagined; the moral is good, and the 
tale a lesson for married men in their grand climacteric, who are not abso- 
lutely incorrigible.” Critical Review, July, 1815. 


Young’s Works. 2 vols. 24mo. 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 24mo. 
The first number of the Portico has been published. 








FINE ARTS. 


Arrangements have been made by the proprietor of this Magazine, for 
obtaining, through the politeness of colonel Sergeant of Boston, his cele- 
brated painting—Tue LanpiIneé OF OUR FOREFATHERS ON THE Rock aT Pty- 
moutn. It will be put into the hands of one of our best artists, and will, 
we trust, be engraved in a manner worthy of the subject. The print will ap 
pear in our work within the present year, and probably in this volume. 
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